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Business Notes. 


SOs 

This page is set apart for the business department of 
the Insrrucror. On it will be found matters of interest 
to those interested in the success of the Instrucror and 
who are co-operating with us in our efforts to make it, 
|in every sense, the leading educational paper of the 
world, 








95 is gone—’96 is with us. Inno year of 
|its history has Normat Insrrucror been so 
successful as during the year just completed. 
Its list has besn nearly doubled and to-day 
the Instructor is exceeded in circulation by 
only one educational paper in the entire! 
world. For this marvelous success we give | 

much credit to our subscribers who have 


proved warm friends and supporters of their 


favorite publication. 


* 
* 


Hundreds of letters are being received 


number of the Instructor, and asking for 


‘sample copies to use in securing new sub- 
We greatly appreciate these words | 


of encouragement and the efforts being made 
to add more new names to our list. Re 
member that if a sufficient number new 
subscribers is received to warrant it we shall 
continue the Instructor, regularly, in its 











present enlarged form—one new subscriber 
2 | from each of our present readers will double our 
list in ?96. 


This is what we hope to do. 


* 
* 


Page’s Theory and Practice, cloth bound— 
price $1.0U—is now given free as a premium 
for securing only one new subscriber at 50 
cents provided 10c extra be sent for postage. 
We also give Busy Work Series free for 
securing only one new subscriber at50 cents, 
providing 6c. extra be sent for postage. 
Both will be given for securing two subscribers 


postage (8c.) 

Who among our readers will not gladly 
avail themselves of such an opportunity to 
get one or both of these most desirable pre- 
miums? We want every reader to send at 
least one new subscriber, hence these offers. 


from readers complimenting us on the ap-| 
pearance, size and contents of the December | 


Teaching? 
‘teacher should possess anybow. 


‘extra for postage. 


for postage. 





Do you see the point? 


“1896. NO. 3 


Send us a club of twelve new subscribers 
with fees in full and we will enroll you fora 
thirteen weeks course in the AMERICAN Cor- 
RESPONDENCE NORMAL. 

." 

When is your county institute to be held? 
We want an agent for every institute in the 
United States this year. If you feel that you 
|would like the agency let us have your ap- 
plication at once. 

a 

A postal card request will bring you a cata- 
logue and full particulars of our system of 
'giving Norma courses of study by mail. 
'Thousands of teachers are preparing them- 
e | selves this year for better positions next year 
‘by merely spending their evenings in study 
|under our direction. Address your 
‘to AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE 
Dansville, N. Y. 





request 
NORMAL, 
* * 
* 

January is the great settlement month and 
there will be more accounts balanced and 
more bills paid during this month than dur- 
any other two months of the year. 


Teachers should not be behind others in busi- 
ness matters and believing that they will not, 


ing 


'we enclose bills to all subscribers in arrears, 


in this number of the Instructor and hope 
they may receive prompt attention. Start 
the new year right and free from debt if 
possible. 

* * 

* 

Have you Page’s Theory and Practice of 
It is the one book which every 
It sells reg- 
ularly at $1.00 in cloth binding, but we are 
able to furnish it as a premium to any read- 
er of the Instructor who will send us one 
new subscriber with fee in full (50c) and 10¢ 
If you prefer you can get 
Busy Work Series on the same liberal basis 
(for one new subscriber) if 6c be forwarded 
Both for two new subscribers 
and 8c. postage (we pay one-half the postage 


at 50c. each and sending one half the total, | 0” this offer.) 


* x 
* 

The Educatiodal Independent published at Edinboro, 
Pa., 1s one of the brightest and best papers published 
for ‘supplementary reading. It contains eight large 
pages always filled with interesting and valuable mat- 
ter and is published weekly during the school year. 
Subscription price fifty cents. By a special arrange- 


ment with the publishers we are taki g subscriptions 
for it together with the Insrrucror at 75 cents for both. 
Send to the publishers for a sample copy of the Jnde- 
pendent. 
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EDITORIALS. 








A happy and prosperous New Year to all 
readers of the INstRUCTOR. 

sa 

The greatest gift we can receive is the im- 
planting of a great need which will not let 
us rest till it is satisfied. This uplifted and 
expanded desire for good is constantly fed by 
high and broad ideals. We must go forth to 
plant the same need in others, and the re- 
sponsive fullness of nature and of God will 
flow in and around our incompleteness. 

“-_" 

Your work as a teacher is not simply to 
impart knowledge of certain prescribed sub- 
jects. While giving instruction you should 
aim to awaken the pupil’s mind, to develop 
in him the ability to help himself and  gov- 
ern himself. When the teacher trains pupils 
to overcome difficulties and surmount ob- 
stacles by manly striving, he is doing some- 
thing for that pupil vastly better than secur- 
ing to him the knowledge which will be the 
direct outcome of that effort. 

* * 
* 

Reviews —What about them? Many 
things could be said about them, but the 
principal question is, how often do you have 
them? In many schools they are held 
only at the close of the term, and at the most 
not oftener than once a month. Each day’s 
lesson should consist of a review of what the 
pupil has passed over as well as the ad- 
vanced lesson. Especially should the lesson 
of the previous day be reviewed. Pupils 
should understand that the review is an es- 
sential part of each day’s lesson. It is well 
to make Friday of each week a special day 
for the review of the week’s lessons. Review, 
review, review. 

* * 
* 

Pestalozzi said “Man is only happy and 
secure in this world when he is so developed 
as to be able to fill well that place in society 
to which he can legitimately lay claim.” 
How true this is especially with the teacher 
who is looked upon as the leader in society. 
Do you feel that you are sufficiently devel- 
oped to take a leading part in society? Do 
you, as a teacher, feel happy and secure in 
this world according to Pestalozzi’s idea? 
As the pupils look to you as worthy exam- 
ples, so the community will look to you as a 
guide in society. The society may not be of 
the highest type. Do you feel that by your 


personality and example you will have a 
tendency to raise the moral standard in the 


community where you are teaching? Re- 
member that you have duties to perform to 
the community, as wellas duties to your pu- 
pils, your profession and yourself. 
* % 
* 

The object of the recitation should be the 
directing of the pupil in his study rather 
than ascertaining whether or not he has 
learned his lesson of the previous day. If 
the child is properly directed in his study 
he will become so interested in the prepara- 
tion of his lesson that it will be unnecessary 
to question him about it further than to 
draw out new ideas. It is said that certain 
savages have a sort of belief that the courage 
and strength of every enemy overcome in 
battle passes into the victor and becomes to 
him so much added power in every sub- 
sequent contest. In intellectual and moral 
victories this is literally true. The bene- 
fits of a struggle with a problem, if at- 
tended with success are not to be measured 
by the amount of new knowledge thereby 
gained ; nor is a successful struggle against 
temptation to be estimated by the amount of 
evil avoided. 

* 

Dr. John B. Bradly has said: “Every 

teacher owes it to herself and her pupils to 


secure those conditions of physical comfort 
which will contribute to her mental and bod- 


ily vigor, whether they relate to the temper- 
ature and ventilation of the schoolroom, the 
arrangements of her home or boarding place, 
or those more difficult problems of duty and 
affection which disturb her peace of mind.” 
How many teachers there are, who fail in 
securing these conditions of physical comfort. 
The teacher must not expect that either she 
or her pupils will be able to acquire the 
greatest amount of mental activity if the 
temperature of the schoolroom is not even 
and comfortable and plenty of pure air is 
lacking. If your schoolroom has not the 
modern conveniences of ventilation, some 
means should be adopted whereby plenty 
of pure air may be obtained. 
ag 

Another year is at a close—Another year 
is just beginning. One year ago you un- 
doubtedly made many new resolutions to 
improve your school and yourself. You 
formed plans of study, which, if carried out 
would place you higher on the ladder as a 
successful teacher. Have you kept all of 
these resolutions? Have you adhered closely 
to all the plans? We fear that very few can 
say that they have accomplished all within 
the past year that they had hoped and 





planned to accomplish. What has been the 


cause of your failure? Ascertain this before 
you formulate your resolutions for 1896; 
profit by your mistakes of 1895 ; correct your 
errors as soon as you are aware that you have 
made them, and you will find at the close of 
1896, that although you may not have 
achieved all for which you had hoped, still 
you have made a marked improvement over 
the preceeding year. 
* 

Michael Angelo, as he stood before a block 
of marble said: ‘There is an angle in this 
marble; I am come to set it free.” In vis- 
ion he already saw the thing of beauty which 
his hands were about to fashion. So you, as 
teachers, should pause a moment and think 
what grand possibilities lie concealed in the 
material on which you are to work. What 
may not these children become under your 
guidance and the awakening force of edu- 
cation? To what extent are their future 
lives and characters dependent upon the di- 
rection which they may receive under your 
care? The children of our public schools of 
to-day are to become our orators, statesmen, 
ministers and writers of the future. Our 
poets, legislators and inventors of the next 
fifty years are under your care in the school- 
room. Have you a vision of beauty spread 
out before you as the ideal of the being you 
hope to fashion ? 

* * 

Payne said: ‘Education is not the train- 
ing of an inert and passive being, but the 
development of a being that is free and 
active, whose instruction we are to provoke, 
and whose spontaneity we are to excite. 
Education has often been likened to sculpture, 
its purpose being to chisel human souls ac- 
cording to a highly wrought model. The 
error in this comparison is forgetting that 
spirit is not inert matter that can be fashion- 
ed as we will, that passively submits to what 
we impose on it, as marble or wood to the 
chisel of the artist. Far different is the mind 
of the child, which ceaselessly reacts upon 
that of the educator, and mingles its own 
activity with his. Education is a work- in 
which pupil and teacher co-operate. Often 
the young co-worker resists by his caprices, 
by a sort of open hostility ; and oftener by 
his inertia he disconcerts the plans of his 
teacher and takes no active part in them. 
But in an education well administered, the 
pupil ought to be well associated with the 
teacher.. On his part he should strive to 
reach the end towards which he is being 
conducted. By his personal efforts he should 
participate in the education which he re- 
ceives.” 
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Uniform Examinations 








FOR COMMISSIONERS CERTIFICATES. 
FIRST GRADE. 


STATE OF NEW YORK. 








QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS FOR EXAMINATIONS IN DRAWING 
HELD AUG. 8TH, 9TH. AND 10TH, 1895. 





These questions and answers are certainly of great 
value to teachers, not only in New York, butin all 
states, since a study of them necessitates a review of 
the subjects treated. It is suggested that you conduct 
a personal examination each month, by writing out 
answers tn the questions before referring to the answers 
given. While these same questions are published by 
reveral of the very best educational papers, it will be 
observed that no paper published at less than two or 
three times the cost of the Insrrucror publishes them. 


NOTE :—As there was no examination in December, we 
give the first grade work in Drawing given in the August ex- 
anination. A portion of the other subjects were given in 
the December Number. 








- QUESTIONS. 


1. (a) What is a color scale? (b) Blending four 
parts orange and one part yellow, would produce what 
hue? 

2. Draw to represent a cone, using skeleton given. 
Represent solidity. 


Rititude. 





Diam Ff hase 


3. (a) Illustrate by a drawing,two concentric vertical 
squares. (b) Place the same in perspective. 

4. Make a working drawing, plan, front elevation 
and cross section of an earthen jar. Seesketch. Di- 
mensions optional. 








5. Draw a pattern for a cone. 


6. Copy sketch (trace) and place a ladder as though 
leaning against the barn, touching same at points indi- 
cated by dots on the left side. The ladder to have fif- 
teen rungs. Show lines of convergence for all horizon- 
tal parallel edges. 


7. Copy sketch given and add suc’ lines as may be 
necessary to represent a second sign board which shall 
be parallel with the fence on the right. 

e 





8. Draw to represent (a) the Greek cross; (b) the 
Roman cross ; (c) the Maltese cross. 
9. Conventionalize blossom indicated in sketch. 





10. Copy sketch and classify objects, whether in 
angular or parallel perspective. 











ANSWERS. 


1. (a) A combination of any color with its various 


tints and shades. Yellow-orange. 
9 
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Current Topics. 


In this Department will be given each Month a brief 
mention of Important News Items. 








t 


FOR THE WEEK ENDING NOV. 30. 

—A battle occurred at Taguasco, Cuba, 
November 19, between the Spanish forces 
consisting of 10,0u0 men under Generals 
Vadez, Lugue and Aldane, and 4,000 Cubans 
under General Gomez. The Cubans were 
reinforced by General Maceo with a force of 
3,500 men and the Spaniards were quickly 
routed with a loss of 1,500 men, 700. rifles 
and a large amount of amunition. The 
Cuban loss was about 150 men. 

—A gold vein has been discovered on the 
farm of John Sutphen near Somerville, N. J. 

—The New York and Philadelphia ex- 
press was wrecked near Preble (N.Y.) Station 
Dec. 2. The train consisting of one baggage 
car,one mail car,two day coaches and a sleeper, 
was running at the rate of fifty miles an 
hour. The switch had been left open and 
the train dashed into a freight train standing 
on the siding telescoping three of the cars. 
The engineer and fireman ‘vere killed and a 
dozen passengers injured. The train caught 
fire and burned. 

—Ten thousand persons were massacred 
between November 18th and 25th while the 
Sultan was posing as a reformer and benevo- 
lently inclined toward the Armenians. 

‘—The Bank of England never allows 
any but new bills to be paid out over its 
counter. <A bill that once comes into the 
bank never goes out but a new one is issued 
in its place. 

—The boiler in Hammerstein’s new Olym- 
pia theater New York city, exploded causing 
the death of two persons and scalding six 
others. 

—Alexander Dumas the great French 
author and playrighit died at 8 o’clock 
Wednesday evening, November 27 at Paris. 

—The bronze group representing Lafay- 
ette and Washington shaking hands, was 
unveiled in Rue Etats Unis, Paris, Decem- 
ber 1. Mr. Morss the American consul- 
general eloquently described the gratitude 
felt everywhere in the United States for 
the services rendered by Lafayette in their 
struggle for freedom. 

—Holmes the murderer of Pietzel is re- 
fused a new trial 
hanged. 

—Eugene V. Debbs, leader of the Amer- 
ican Railway Union, who has been in the 
Woodstock, Ill., jail for six months, for con- 
tempt of court, was released on November 


22. 


and sentenced to be 


—Friday afternoon, November 29, about 
thirty men were at work on the 400 foot 
level of the Tilly Foster iron mine when, 
without warning, the entire northwest wall 
containing over 100 tons of rock fell into the 
pit killing eleven men and injuring vine 
others. 

FOR THE WEEK ENDING DEC. 7. 

—Sixteen cargoes of wheat have been 
cleared from San Francisco during the 
month of November and a dozen other ves- 
sels are being loaded. Some goes to South 
Africa and some to Australia. No wheat 
has been shipped to South Africa since ’86. 

—A big freight wreck occurred on the 
Lehigh railroad near Jersey Park, Dec. 3rd. 
No lives were lost. 

—Ex-Governor James B. Grant estimates 
that the Cripple Creek mines of Eldorado in 
seventeen years will have produced more 
than $500,000,000 in gold. 

—On Wednesday, December 5th resolu- 
tions were introduced in the Senate bearing 
directly upon our present situation in Tur- 
key and asking the president to take some 
action toward protecting American citizens 
and property in the Turkish empire. 

—A fire raged for four hours in the notion 
house of H. Wolf & Co., Chicago, Decem- 
ber 8, causing a loss of nearly $400,000. 
The loss was covered by insurance. The 
fire was caused by an over charged electric 
wire. 

—A fire destroying a quarter of a million 
dollars worth of property occurred at San 
Francisco December 8. The cause of the 
fire is unknown. 

—The renegade Apaches who-murdered five 
persons in Arizona, are making for Mex- 
ico closely followed by a party of miners and 
troops from Forts Bayard and Grant. 

—The Pittsburg flyer, a fast mail train on 
the Pittsburg & Lake Erie collided with an 
east bound freight near Newport Station, Pa., 
December 7. Several persons were injured 
badly and may die. The train burned. 

—It is estimated that 500,000 Armenians 
have suffered death from mob violence and 
starvation as the result of the burning of 
their food supplies. . 

—The amount borrowed by the issue of 
bonds is just about equal to the present cash 
balance in the national treasury. Therefore, 
if no bonds had been issued there would be 
no money on hand to-day in the treasury. 

The people of Newfoundland are destitute 
and many are deserting the island. The 


ehief cause of the lack of development of the 
resources of Newfoundland is lack of capital. 
The relief committee which was instituted 














Allan G. Thurman. 








—Allen G. Thurman died on the after- 
noon of December 12, at his home in Colum- 
bus, Ohio. For a sketch of his life and 
death, we refer you to “Current Biography,” 
page 15. 

—The new British cruiser Diana was 
launched at Glasgow, December 5. She is 
300 feet long and of 5,600 tons burden. 

FOR THE WEEK ENDING DEC. 14. 

—The American subscriptions for the Ten- 
nyson monument to be erected near Fresh- 
water, Isle of Wight, that “The Critic” has 
in charge, now amounts to $1,173.51. 

—It has been decided by the assistant 
attorney-general of Illinois that guessing con- 
tests conducted by retail merchants, as for 
instance, how many beans are in a certain 
jar, are in the nature of lotteries and there- 
fore, unlawful. 

—The new second-class battle ship Texas 
is said to have shown high speed in her run 
to sea December 11. 

—The coal on board the cruiser Cincin- 
nati took fire by spontaneous combustion 
December 10 and caused considerable excite- 
ment. The iron partition between the coal 
bunkers and magazine became red hot, and 
there was danger of an explosion. 

—It is reported that an unknown vessel 
fired upon one of the Spanish forts on the 
coast of Cuba. <A single cruiser could do 
great damage to Spanish vessels transporting 
troops to Cuba. 


—It is alleged that the records of the Chi- 
cago health department show thit not a case 
of diphtheria which has received the anti- 
toxine treatment within the first twenty-four 
hours has been lost, and 98 per cent. of the 


patients inocculated within forty-eight hours 








last year will have to be continued this year. 


after the attack have recovered. 
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U. S. History. 


n~wnenenesnsasnseaeeeee_ees eee al PAPA ees" 
Conducted by Charles H. Peters, St. Paul, Ohio, 
and is to continue through the year. 











The Indians. 





(CONCLUDED.) 

A little more than four hundred years 
ago there were not millions of people in- 
habiting the broad valley of the Mississippi 
and the neighboring highlands as they do 
to-day. The very existence of such a land 
was unknown to the civilized world. A 
few tribes of dark-visaged savages roamed 
through the forests and a few villages of 
wigwams dotted the river banks here and 
there. There were probably not more than 
two hundred and fifty thousand people in 
the whole area—not more than are to-day 
found in a single city like Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Washington or New Orleans. Could a 
people, then, uncivilized, unchristian, savage 
and opposed to the arts and industries of 
civilization be said to have the undisputed 
possession or claim to all the territory over 
which we found them scattered ? 

By estimation we find that not less than 
fifty thousand acres were required to sustain 
the average Indian family of five persons 
and that by hunting alone. People of to-day 
are apt to compare the acre of present times 
with all its improvements and surrounded 
with all the blessings of modern civilization 
with the uncultivated acre of that day. 
Insignificant as may seem the pay in some 
of the bargains between the white man and 
the savage, I. cannot see but that in nearly 
all cases the Indian got value received. 

Suppose an Indian traded his allotted pos- 
sessions for a gun; would you call him 
cheated when his gun would gain hima 
living much better than his arrow? His gun 
was doing for him in the wilds of America 
more than the thousands of dollars of some 
men are doing to-day in the investments of 
the highest organized society—gaining a 
good living. 

When we see a man of our times making 
an exchange of possessions whereby we see 
him sustaining himself and family better— 
do wecall him cheated, or do we not say 
‘there is a man of business tact and talent ?” 

Claims of bad treatment are based too 
much upon the fact that the Indian usually 
refused to give possession of the land he had 
sold and brought upon himself the natural 
consequence—expulsion by force. 

Because I resort to the law to make a man 
deliver a horse which I have purchased of 
him and paid for but which for some reason 








he concludes to keep does not say that I have 
necessarily cheated him in the bargain. 

From the condition of affairs the cheating 
seems to be on the opposite side. Just so it 
has been with the Indian and yet people will 
continue to say ‘the red man has been cheated.’ 

* ® 
War of 1812. 





Fill out this outline on the “Second War 


with England.” 


.} Dates. 
te Cause (Impressment of American seamen). 
(c) a parties re- { The -— opposed the war. 
garding the ier See —— favored it. 
, n lan 
(d) Events of 1812 On water 
(e) Events of 1813 { On pre 


} On land 
. (1) Gen. Scott’s victories at— 
(f) Events of 1814 (2) Burning of — 
On water 
Write the nickname of vessel, Constitution—— 
Peace declared——18—, at——. 
Give name and date of Battle 
after peace was declared. 


EXERCISE I. 


Locate and briefly describe these battles: 


(a) Queenstown Heights. 

(b) Constitution and Guerriere. 
(c) Frolic and Wasp. 

(d) Perry’s Victory. 

(e) Thames. 

(f) Chesapeake and Shannon. 
(g) Horseshoe Bend. 

(h) Lundy’s Lane. 


EXERCISE II. 
Name a battle in which each of the follow- 
ing took part. 
State the official position and nationality 
of each. 


























Van Rensselaer McDonough 
Prevost Brown 
Pike Drummond 
Croghan Harrison 
Brock Tucker 
Hull Dickenson 
Dacres Clay 
Lawrence Cochrane 
Barclay Riall 
Perry Porter 
EXERCISE ITI. 

Connect with the following : 

1. A date 2. A battle 


Surrender of Detroit. 
Chrysler’s Field. 
Champlain. 
Burning of Washington. 
* % 
* 


Sept. 12, 1814. 
Jan. 8, 1815. 
July 5, 1814. 
Sept. 10, 1813. 


Queries. 





1. In what battle was only one man left 
unharmed on the British side? 

2. What General was blown up at the 
moment of victory ? 

3. Quote Colonel Miller at Lundy’s. Lane. 

4. In what battle was victory foretold by 
the crowing of a cock ? 





5. Who was Francis 8. Key ? 
6. How was Wm. Hull’s life spared? 
7. Name some battles in which Hull was 


a leader during the Revolution. Ans. 
Trenton, Princeton, Saratoga and Stony Point. 

8. Who wrote a poem about Old Ironsides ? 
Give the last stanza. 

9. Was the ship given up which bore the 
motto “Don’t give up the ship?” Was Law- 
rence’s ship given up? 

10. When was the President's dinner 


tured and eaten by the enemy ? 
* * 
* 


cap- 


January History 








“mancipation Proclamation. 
‘specie payments. 
3. 1777—Battle of Princeton. 

5. 1781—Richmond burned by Arnold. 
8. 1815—Battle of New Orleans. 

9. 1861—Star of the West fired upon. 








17. 1781—Battle of Cowpens. 
23. 1813—Battle of Frenchtown. 
26. 1837—Michigan Admitted. 
29. 1861—Kansas Admitted. 

*x * 


Review Questions. 





1. Where was the Emancipation Procla- 
mation written? Did the Proclamation ef- 
fect all the states ? 

2. What are “specie payments?” How 
much did gold and paper money differ in 
value during the war? Who was the “Father 
of Greenbacks?” 

3. How did Washington get away from 
Trenton to attack Princeton ? 
4. Who was sent against 

ginia? 

5. Why was the battle of New Orleans un- 
necessary? What commander was killed? 
What was the American loss ? 

6. What was the mission of the “Star of 
the West ?” 

. Who were the opposing commanders at 
Cowpens ” 

8. Explain this: —t Ah, Colonel, you bear 
evidence that he can make his mark.” 

9. Where is Frenchtown ? 

10. What the meaving of the word 
“Michigan ?” Name a Jesuit settlement there ? 
What missionary explored the state? Name 
a presidential candidate from Michigan. 
Name a very prominent school in the state. 
Why is the boundary line between Ohio and 
Michigan not a due East and West line? 

11. What debate arose concerning the ad- 
mission of Kansas? What prominent anti- 
slavery man lived in Kansas? How is 
Kansas located with reference to other states ? 
What is it called? Who is “Sockless Jerry ?” 


Arnold in Vir- 
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HOW TO TEACH GRAMMAR. 








By Jonathan Rigdon, author of Rigdon’s Gram- 
mar and Teacher of Grammar and Criticism, Central 
Normal College, Danville, Indiana. Tocontinue through 
the year. 








The Verb. 





THe VERB is that part of speech which 
asserts or assumes. In the sentence, Tom 
tries to learn grammar, tries asserts and to 
learn assumes. 

Notes. (a) Most definitions of the verb 
give only its asserting power, thus shutting 
out of this part of speech all infinitives and 
participles. Those who have read my dis- 
cussion of infinitives and participles know 
my reason for including them in this part of 
speech. 

(b) A verb may assert or assume action ; 
We want Robert to plow: 
being ; as, God is; We believe God to be: 
or state; as, the house stands; We want the 
house to stand. In these sentences, the verbs, 
plow, is, and stands, assert ; and the verbs, to 
plow, to be and to stand, assume, respectively 
action, being, and state. 

(c) In this definition the word assert is 
taken in a very general sense including in- 
terrogation and every other kind of predica- 
tion. 


as, Robert plows; 


CLASSIFICATION OF VERBS. 


The classification of verbs commonly given 
into transitive, intransitive, and copulative, is 
illogical, and should therefore be rejected. It 
is illogical because the classes overlap, while 
they should be mutually exclusive. That 
this is true, an examination of the following 
sentences will show: John stands erect. 
Mary was considered honest. Here the verb 
stands, is evidently intransitive, but it is also 
copulative, for it is followed by a predicative 
adjective. In the second sentence the verb 
was considered, is transitive, for it is in the 
passive voice ; and it is also copulative, for 
it is followed by a predicate adjective. Such 
a classification has no more respect for logic 
than does the classification of men into Re- 
publicans, Democrats and Presbyterians. A 
complete and logical classification of verbs 
must be made upon five different bases : 

1. ACCORDING TO THEIR RELATION TO SUB- 
sects. By observing the sentences, I go, 
He goes, They go we see that the verb 
changes its form as we change the person or 
the number of the subject. Such verbs are 
therefore said to be limited by person and 
number. That is, they modify their form to 


suit the person and number of their subject. 


They are called finite verbs. All that we 
mean when we say that finite verbs have 
person and number, is that they vary in form 
with the person and number of their subjects. 

Definition : —Fixire VERBS are those whose 
form may be modified by the person or number 
of their subjects. 

Note. (a) We say here the form may be 
modified, not that it always is modified. In 
the past tense and in the future tense the 
person and number of the subject has noth- 
ing whatever to do with the form of the 
English verb. Thus we would say, I went, 
He went, They went, I shall go, He will go, 
They will go. To this statement the verb to 
be is the only exception. Its form in the 
past tense, as well as in the present, depends 
upon the person and number of its subject. 
Thus, we say, I was, You were, They were. 

But in the following sentence it will be 
seen that the form of the italicized verbs re- 
mains the same regardless of the person and 
number of their subjects; She wants me 
to go, I want him to go, We want them to go, 
She saw me going, I saw him going, We saw 
them going. They are therefore not limited 
or modified in form by the person or number 
of their subjects. They are infinitive verbs. 
All we mean when we say infinitive verbs 
do not have person and number is, that 
they do not vary in form with the person and 
number of their subjects. 

Note. (a) The two forms of the infinitive 
verbs illustrated above are respectively the 
infinitive and the participle, to go and going. 

(b) For full discussion of this obscure and 
interesting subject, see INFINITIVES AND 
PARTICIPLES in preceding numbers. 

2. ACCORDING TO THEIR RELATION IN OB- 
sects. In all such sentences as, The boy 
broke the glass, The man bought an ox, The 
house was destroyed by fire, it will be seen 
that the action expressed by the verbs is 
represented as going across from a_ subject 
(agent) and terminating upon an object (re- 
cipient). Such verbs are therefore called 
transitive, because transitive means to go 
across. 

Definition. TRANSITIVE VERBS are those 
which represent action of agents as terminating 
upon objects.. ° 

Note. (a) The word object as used in this 
definition does not at all mean the part of 
the sentence that is called the object. It 





j 





means the real object or recipient of the ac- 
tion, corresponding to the real subject or 
agent of the action. 

(b) A little thought is sufficient to show 
the fallacy in the ordinary definition of a 
transitive verb as one that requires an object to 
complete its meaning. This definition ex- 





cludes just half of our transitive verbs, be- 
cause every active transitive verb can be put 
into the passive voice, in which it is still 
transitive but can not take an object. In the 
passive voice, as wellas in the active, how- 
ever, a transitive-verb always represents the ac- 
tion of an agent as terminating upon an object. 

In such sentences as, The child laughs, 
Frogs leap, She walks gracefully, the action 
expressed by the verb is represented as be- 
ginning and ending with the agents named 
by the subjects of the verbs ; in other words, 
it does not go across from an agent to an object. 
Such verbs are therefore called intransitive 
verbs, because intransitive means not to go 
across. 

DerFrnit1Ion.—Intransitive verbs are those 
which represent action, being or state, as 
pertaining wholly to the agents named by 
their subjects. 

Notrres.—(a) Verbs which are 
transitive are often used so as to refer to no 
definite objects ; as Henry studies, Mary reads. 
In such sentences, the verbs should be parsed 
as intransitive ; but the grammarians are not 
agreed upon this point. Some say that if 
Henry studies, he must study something, and 
if Mary reads she must read something, and 


usually 


that the verbs are therefore transitive, al-_ 


though there is no object expressed. But 
the parsing of any part of speech must al- 
ways be determined by the office which it 
performs in the particular sentence in which 
it is found, and in the above sentences the 
verbs are used so as to refer to agents only, 
without suggesting to our minds any thought 
of objects. They are therefore intransitive. 
But the object need not always be expressed 
for the verb to be transitive. Thus in, He 
is the man I saw; saw has no object expres- 
sed, but it is transitive, because its object, 
whom, is clearly implied. In the sentence, 
Dora studies, but Laura does not, both verbs 
are intransitive, having reference to agents 
only ; But in the sentence, Dora studies A1- 
gebra, but Laura does not, the verbs are both 
transitive, because they represent the action 
of an agent.as passing over to the definite 
object expressed by the word Algebra. Verbs 
usually transitive are intransitive when used 
in a passive sense ; as, The field plows easily, 
The instrument tunes easily. These sentences 
are equivalent to, The field is easily plowed, 
The instrument is easily tuned. 

(b) Verbs usually intransitive are often 
transitive. 1. When they have objects sim- 
ilar in signification to themselves ; as, He 
dreamed a dream. »She sang a song, That 
man lived a righteous life. It seems to be 


almost the universal custom among gram- 
marians to speak of such verbs as being “in 
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transitive verbs that govern objects ;” but 
such expressions very plainly involve a con- 
tradiction of terms, and should be rejected. 
By definition, any verb is transitive if 
it represents the action of an agent as_termi- 
nating upon an object, no matter about the 


“signification of the object.” It will never 
be found necessary to depart from this defi- 
nition, and any attempt to do so will be pro- 
ductive of nothing but confusion. 2. When 
used in causative sense; as, Paul trots his 
pony, The general marched his armies. 3. 
In a poetic sense; as, Eyes looked love to 
eyes, She can look daggers. 

(c) A transitive expresses action only ; an 
intransitive verb expresses action, ‘being or 
state. 

(d) Sometimes an intransitive verb in the 
passive form is made transitive by being 
compounded with a preposition; as, The 
house was disposed of, We were laughed at, 
The property had been taken posession of. 

(e) It may be allowed in a few cases to re- 
gard a preposition or an adverb asa_ part 
of the verb in the active form ; as, We should 
never put off duty, The man came to, He tried 
to getup, He set up the stove. Butthis should 
never be done except when the compound is 
equivalent toa single word, and could not 
be separated into different parts of speech 
without marring the meaning. 

(f) In such sentences as, “She laughed 
herself hoarse, He slept himself weary, They 
drank themselves drunk, no very satisfactory 
disposition can be given to the italicised 
words following the intransitive verbs ; but 
it seems preferable to parse any such words 
as the subject of the infinitive to be under- 
stood. 

(g) Bear in mind that every verb in the 
passive voice is transitive, and that no verb 
in the passive voice ever takes an object. 

(h) No form of the verb to be is ever tran- 
sitive. Some form of the verb to be, how- 
ever, is always used in forming the passive 
Voice. 








Conundrums. 


A youngster was sent to a boarding school 
and did not much fancy the change, says 
Tid. Bits. On the second or third day he 
wrote home thus: 

“Dear Father.—Life is very short. Let 
us spend it together.—Y our affectionate son, 
Christopher.” 

“No Willie dear,” said mamma, “no more 
Don’t you know that you 


cannot sleep on a full stomach ?” 
“Well,” replied Willie, “I can sleep on my 


A History Lesson. 
C. F, EASTON, CHESTER CROSS ROADS, 0. 


Place before the class a map of the north 
Atlantic Ocean. Notice that Spain, France 
and England are on the Atlantic coast of 
Europe.- These three countries will do the 
exploring along the Atlantic coast of North 
America. 

Notice also that the Scandinavian Peninsu- 
la is far north, and that Iceland and Green- 
land are handy intermediate stopping places 
between Europe and the Labrador coast of 
North America. 

It is a fact that people from this Peninsula 
did come to America about 900 years ago ; 
but the climate where they crossed and land- 
ed was too cold to allow the land to be of 
any value. The intelligent people of the 
world never knew that any valuable land 
existed on the west side of the Atlantic on 
account of discoveries made by these north- 
men. 

It was about 400 years ago that people of 
the temperate climate of Europe began to 
reason that land existed beyond the Atlantic. 
Foremost among such men was Christopher 
Columbus. 


> 








Reading. 


The old-time drills given in the prepara- 
tory pages of the readers used years ago were 
most excellent, and when used never failed 
to lead pupils to a better utterance. “Amidst 
the mists and coldest posts,” “The sea ceaseth 
and it sufficeth us,” “He sawed six sleek, 
slim, slender saplings for sale,” ‘Troubledst, 
twisters to those who read in the readers 
then did not “skip it.” The pronunciation 
of our people would undoubtedly be much 
ulation were done with the youth. People 
do not accord enough importance to the 
habits of speech formed by children. The 
errors that are permitted to fasten themselves 
upon the child will frequently handicap the 
adult even after years of careful training in 
seeking to eradicate the mistakes of childhood. 
Not only must these errors be corrected in 
school and proper exercises given there, but 
the parents must faithfully co-operate, with 
the schools in the work.—Lducational Exten- 
sion. 








Both Page’s Theory (cloth bound) and 
Busy Work Series to auy one sending two 
new subscribers with fees iu full (50c each) 
and Sc for postage (we pay one-half of the 
16c postage on this offer.) We want 50,000 
new subscribers during °96 and are bound 
to have them if liberality will bring them 





back,” 


sendest, breadths,” are familiar old tongue) 


thirty or forty years ago, and whose teachers | 


improved if more of this drill work in artic- | 


Commercial Paper. 


Commercial paper embraces notes, checks, 
drafts, bills of exchange, ete. 

A Note is a written promise to pay a spec- 
ified sum at a certain time. The person who 
promises is called the maker, and the person 
to whom he promises is called the payee. 
The face of a note is the sum of money prom- 
ised. 

A Negotiable Note is one which is made 
payable to the bearer, or to the order of the 
A negotiable note can be sold or 
A note is non-negotiable when 


payee. 
transferred. 
it is payable only to the person or persons 
named in the note. 

A Draft is a written order by one person 
on another for the payment ofa specified 
sum. Drafts on foreign countries are called 
bills of exchange. A bank draft is a written 
order by one bank on another for the pay- 
ment of a specified sum to a person named 
therein, or to his order. Drafts are made 
payable at sight, on demand, or ata certain 
timé after date or after sight. 

A Bank Check isa draft ona banking 
house, or ona bank, and is usually presented 
for payment. Checks are not considered as 
actual payment until they are paid, but in 
the course of business are regarded as cash. 

Sight Drafts, like checks, are presented 
for payment. Drafts drawn on time are 
first presented for acceptance. The person to 
‘whom the draft is presented accepts it by 
writing across the face the word ‘Accepted 
with the date over the signature. 

An Indorser of a note or draft is a person 
'who writes his name on the back of it. The 
person who indorses a note or draft, by so 





doing guarantees its payment. 

An Indorsement in Blank is simply the 
signature of the indorser written across the 
When indorsed 


‘back of the note or draft. 
|in this way the note or draft is made paya- 
‘ble without further indorsement to any per- 
‘son holding it. A note or draft is indorsed 
‘in full when the indorser states, over his sig- 
‘nature, the person to whose order the note or 
[fan indorser does not 


‘draft is to be paid. 
|wish to guarantee the payment of a note or 
‘draft he writes “Without recourse” over his 
‘name when indorsing. 

A Protest of a negotiable note or draft is a 
formal statement by a notary public that said 
note or draft was presented for payment or 
acceptance was refused. 

A note when due, must be presented at 
the place it is made payable. The day of 
maturity is the day on which a note becomes 
due. The days of grace are the three days 
beyond the specified time usually allowed 
for payment. 





to us. 
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Physiology. 





Skin, Hair and Nails. 





The skin is the outer covering of the body. 

It serves to protect the parts directly be- 
neath it. 

Nature has provided the body with a gar- 
ment that is soft, pliable, close-fitting, very 
thin and strong. 

It varies in smoothness and delicacy in 
different parts of the body. 

When examined with the aid of the mi- 
croscope the skin is found to consists of two 
distinct layers,—dermis and epidermis. The 
former is called the cutis or true skin, and 
the latter the cuticle, the false or scarf skin. 
These two layers are closely united but they 
may be separated from each other. 

They are separated whenever, from a burn, 
or other cause, a blister is formed, a watery 
fluid is poured out between the two layers 
and raises the epidermis from the true skin. 

The cutis is the thinner in most parts of 
the body and has the appearance of a whit- 
ish membrane. 

It is tough and elastic, has no feeling, and 
does not contain blood vessels or nerves. 

When closely examined, we observe that 
it is composed of small flat cells, arranged 
layer upon layer, closely compacted. 

The outer layer of cells is constantly being 
worn out, and falls from the body in the 
form of very fine scales. 

New cells are also forming on the surface 
of the inner layer. 

The thickness of the epidermis varies in 
different parts of the body. 


When exposed to use it is thick, hard and |: 


horn-like as may be seen on the soles of the 
feet and palms of the hands. 

The under cells contain the coloring mat- 
ter of the skin, and by means of this pigment 
and its diversified arrangement are caused 
the distinct variations in color of individuals, 
families and races. 

The cutis, or true skin, lies beneath the 
epidermis and is its origin and support. 

It is firm, dense, elastic, very sensitive and 
is freely supplied with bload vessels. 

The cutis is closely connected with the tis- 
sues below it, but may be separated by means 
of a sharp instrument. Its surface is not 


smooth, but is covered here and there with 
minute elevations, called papille. 

They are arranged in rows, along fine 
lines or ridges, such as those which mark the 
palm and fingers. 





Their number is about 80 to the square 
line (a line being one-twelfth of an inch.) 

The papille contain the blood vessels 
which supply the ever wasting skin with 
blood. 

They also contain nerves which largely 
affect the sense of touch. 

The papille are most abundant where the 
touch is most delicate as at the ends of the 
fingers. 

In the dermis and tissue directly beneath 
it, are the sweat glands, consisting of numer- 
ous coils of minute tubing and surrounded 
on allsides by a fine network of blood 
vessels. 

They vary in length in different parts of 
the body but their average length when un- 
coiled is about one-tenth of an inch. 

Their diameter is about one three-hun- 
dredths of an inch and certain parts of the 
body have not far from three thousand of 
these to the square inch. If these glands 
were all united, end to end, they would reach 
over three miles. 

These tubular sweat glands are constantly 
filtering the perspiration from the blood- 
vessels with which they are in contact. 

By means of the close coiling at the lower 
portion of each tube, a considerable extent of 
gland surface is exposed to the terminal 
blood vessels. 

The upper end of each glandular coil is 
the commencement ofa prespiratory tube. 
These tubes extend upward in nearly a 
straight direction through the true skin but 
in the epidermis present a number of spiral 
turns. 

They are mere excretory ducts and open 
upon the surface of the body. 

These openings constitute a part of the 
“pores” of the body. 

These pores are constantly exhaling a 
watery fluid consisting of ninety-eight parts 
water and two parts solid matter. 

The quantity excreted in twenty-four hours 
under ordinary circumstances is from two to 
three pounds. This moisture is not apparent 
ordinarily as it is evaporated as soon as 
formed. This is called insensible perspira- 
tion. 

Under the influence of heat and exercise 
this fluid is excreted more abundantly, and 
then appears on the surface in the form of 
minute, colorless drops. 

To prevent exhaustion persons who per- 
spire freely as a result of hard work or ex- 
cessive heat should drink water or what 
is better, water containing oatmeal. 

Besides separating from the blood this 


large amount of water and effete matter it 
contains, the perspiration serves to regulate 





the temperature of the body as evaporation 
tends to diminish temperature. 

In hot weather perspiration is more active 
and the cooling influence increases in pro- 
portion. 

Perspiration is very important as is shown 
by its temporary interruption in “taking 
cold.” When the perspiration is completely 
checked, the consequences are very serious. 
Besides the perspiratory glands there are in 
the skin, certain small glands which produce 
an oily substance called sebaceous matter. 

These glands are little rounded sacs usual- 
ly connected with the hair-bulbs and upon 
these bulbs they empty their product of oil 
which acts as a dressing for the hair. 

A part of this matter passes out upon the 
surface and prevents the cuticle from becom- 
ing dry and hard. The glands situated up- 
on the face and forehead open directly upon 
the surface and are very numerous. In 
these the sebaceous matter is liable to collect 
and become too hard to flow off naturally. 

The glands frequently appear as small 
black points. 

The skin takes up through the pores and 
passes through into the blood-vessels certain 
substances with which it comes in contact. 

Water and certain drugs produce the 
same results when applied to the tender parts 
of the skin as when taken internally. 

The evil effects from hair dyes and cosmet- 
ics is due to absorption which is increased by 
friction. 

The skin also absorbs small quantities of 
oxygen and gives out a larger amount of 
carbonic acid performing about one-fortieth 
of the respiratory function. 

The functions of the skin are six in num- 
ber—it is a covering and protector of the ex- 
ternal surface of the body ; an organ ofsensa- 
tion ; an organ of excretion; a regulator of 
temperature ; an organ of absorption ; and an 
accessory organ of breathing. The nails and 
hairs are appendages of the skin and are 
modified forms of the cuticle. 

The nail grows from a fold of the cuticle, 
and from the under surface. As it is formed 
it is pushed outward. 

When a nail is removed by accident a new 
one will replace it if the root is uninjured. 

The hairs are produced in like manner ; 
the skin forming hair sacs from the bottom 
of which they grow and are nourished. They 
are found on almost all parts of the body ex- 
cept the palms of the hands and soles of the 
feet. 

The bulb or root of the hair is lodged in a 
small pouch or depression in the skin. It is 
soft and conveys the fluids by which the hair 
is nourished. 
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The shaft is the part that grows out beyond 


the level of the skin and its outer part is hard 
while the interior is softer 

The hair is more glossy in health than at 
other times. Health depends greatly upon 
the free action of the skin. 

“He who keeps the skin ruddy and soft, 
shuts many gates against disease.” 

When the perspiration is evaporated the 
solid matter is left on the surface of thé skin 
and this with the scales of the worn out 
cuticle and excess of sebaceous matter should 
be removed. Soap-is almost always necessary 
in removing these substances and should be 
of the purest kinds. 

In warm climates, and during hot weather 
bathing should be frequently practiced. Both 
warm and cold baths should be taken. 

Some persons are not able to take cold 
baths but for a person in good health a cold 
water bath daily is advisable. Salt-water 
bathing has a greater tonic effect than fresh 
and certain mineral baths are much resorted 
to by invalids. 

The sun-bath is one of the best as its chem- 
ical properties are strengthening and it makes 
the skin better able to resist exposure. 

We are more apt in our changeful climate, 
to use too little than too much clothing. 

Lightness, proper ventilation and warmth 
are the three desirable qualities in clothing. 

Clothing should be kept clean and those 
garments worn during the day should be 
thoroughly aired during the night. The 
quantity of clothing should be sufficient to 
keep the body comfortably warm and should 
be increased or diminished with the change 
of seasons or the temperature. 








Tact. 





A. W. MEADERS, A. B. 





One of the most delicate subjects with 
which a teacher has to deal, is speaking to 
his pupils about their personal appearances. 
Yet, it is his duty to require tidiness of dress 
and cleanliness of person. This end may 
sometimes be reached by the highway 
of Tact. A few days ago, I had occasion to 
call the attention of some of my pupils to 
their “hands and nails.” Just befure the af- 
ternoon recess, I called a little eight year old 
girl to my desk and, in an undertone, related 
a very simple story to her, and asked her if 
she would repeat it to the boys during recess. 
Upon her assenting to do the best she could, 
I announced to the school: “Inez has some- 
thing to say to the boys if they will return 
from the cloak-room.” All anxious to hear, 








they came hurrying back. In a few mo- 
ments the little girl, who seemed to catch the 
spirit of the surprise, entered and called the 
boys to my desk. I give the story as she 
told it: “Once a gentleman passed through 
a New York school. He seemed to take a 
great deal of interest in the pupils. Before 
leaving, he called all of the little girls up to 
the teacher’s desk, and putting his fingers into 
his vest pocket, took out a little square box. 
Then he told them to put their left hands in 
a row upon the desk.” Here, to my surprise 
she had the boys to arrange their hands in a 
row upon the desk. The gentleman said: 
“Here is a ring I have brought for the girl 
who has the cleanest hands and nails,” Then, 
as if awarding the prize herself, she touched 
each boy’s hand and said: “You can’t have 
it, and you, and you,” and so on, until only 
the cleanest hand was left. The pupils join- 
ed in a hearty laugh at each others exposure 
—but the object was secured, I believe, more 
effectually than it otherwise could have been 
done. 
Is not T-a-c-t the teacher’s best capital ? 








Breathing Exercises. 





Breathing exercises are of great value, most 
easily practiced, and give excellent results. 
It is not necessary to have an elaborate sys- 
tem. The nostrils are the proper organs of 
breathing. Man, unlike some other animals, 
is capable of breathing through the mouth if 
the nostrils are obstructed, and many from 
habit or debility continually do so—a_prac- 
tice, whether by day or by night, is attended 
with many evils; whereas every breath of 
pure air a man inhales through his nostrils 
is a breath of life. 

One exercise, repeated fifty or a hundred 
times a day, requiring no more than ten min- 
utes all together, is of the greatest advantage 
and can be done out of doors as well as in, 
at almost every season of the year. It con- 
sists in inhaling through the nostrils a deep 
breath, retaining it a few seconds, and then, 
with the lips adjusted as if one intended to 
whistle, expelling it slowly through the con- 
tracted orifice. There is no physiological 
objection to exhaling through the mouth ; 
there are no muscles whereby the course of 
the breath can be restrained through the nos- 
trils ; but the lips contain sufficient muscular 
strength for this purpose. If students would 
rise from their studies, book-keepers from 
their desks, women from their sewing or 
reading, two or three times a day, and take 
from fifteen to thirty such breaths, the result 
would surprise them.—Dr. J. M. Buckley, in 
The Chatauquan. 





Current Tendencies. 





America is not the only country in which 
taxes are a cause of complaint. A pamphlet 
recently published by a Russian officer con- 
tains facts which shed light on the American 
complications. The following facts relating 
to taxes levied on the Armenians by the 
Turkish government are taken from this 
pamphlet : 

1. An exemption tax for relief from mili- 
tary service of about $1.50 per year for each 
person. This includes all ages and all con- 
ditions. 

2. A tax on land and crops—from $1 to 
$6 per acre and one-eighth of the value of the 
harvest. 

3. An orchard tax. 
$22 annually. 

4. Hay tax. 
eight loads. 

5. Each cottage is taxed $1.50; and each 
stable from $1 to $3. 

6. A marriage tax of fifty cents to be paid 
by the bridegroom. 

7. A sheep tax of twenty cents per head. 

8. A tax on every male over, fourteen for 
the maintenance of roads, forts, barracks, ete. 

Besides these there are numberless taxes 
on almost every occupation, articles of man- 
ufacture or consumption. 

1. Where is Armenia? 
chief characteristics of its people? 38. What 
are the chief points in its history. 4. What 
are its present relations with Turkey? 5. 
What means would you suggest to relieve the 
present conditions, taking into consideration 
the welfare of (a) Turkey (b) Armenia (ce) 
surrounding governments? 6. Compare the 
influence of the religion of the two nations 
involved upon their national life. 


Each orchard is taxed 


About $2 is levied for every 


2. What are the 








The following from The Journal Indian- 
apolis, is not the least overdrawn : 

“T understand,” said the citizen who want- 
ed to know, “that you stand squarely on the 
platform ?” 

“Certainly,” said the candidate. 

“T wanted to ask you about the plank in 
reference to bonds.” 

“Bonds? Oh, yes. 
that read, anyhow ?” 

When your pupils become elligible to pub- 
lic oftices will they be like the above candi- 
date? ‘The instruction which they receive 
now will have much to do in settling the 
question. 


’ 


Lemme see, how did 








The Instructor now gives double the 
reading of any other educational paper. 
Others, cost $1.00 or more—the Instructor 
but 50 cents a year. Every Teacher should 
know of the Instructor and its liberal 
rates. Will you not tell your friends and 
if possibile induce them to subscribe ? 
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Citizenship. 


Conducted by F.J. VamHoesen,Franklinville,N. Y. 











Partisanship. 





Loyalty is one thing, partisanship is quite 
another. Loyalty is a noble virtue. _Parti- 
sanship lacks at least one of the essential ele- 
ments of virtue. Webster’s definition ofa 
partisan is: “One who is violently or pas- 
sionately devoted to a party or interest.” 
Briefly we may say that partisanship is loy- 
alty run mad. 

In the true citizen we will find loyalty at 
its best. It will ever be exercised in rela- 
tion to truth and principle rather than 
toward party or individual. Partisanship 
has an eye single to the glory of ways and 
means—loyalty looks steadfastly toward the 
great purpose to be accomplished. Loyalty 
will prompt a citizen to read, discuss and 
think upon all sides of every important pub- 
lic question,—partisanship will chain him to 
the chariot wheels of party interests, and will 
close his eyes to all except the exaggerated 
statements and wild conclusions of his own 
party papers. 

Here is a wide and inviting field for the 
publie school teachers. The majority of their 
pupils are too young to understand much of 
the current political strife; especially are 
they too young to separate the right from the 
wrong, the good from the bad. They are 
old enough, however, to ally themselves with 
the political party to which their fathers and 
grandfathers belong, and with the allegiance 
which would be worthy of commendation 
were it not for the fact that it is so com- 
pletely blind. Partisanship is a power 
which directs our earliest political ambitions. 
The sad thing about it is that so few have 
ever been able to break away from the early 
motives. 

No teacher has any business to act asa 
recruiting officer for any political party. 
They need not surrender their party prefer- 
ences, nor try to hide them. Neither need 
they teach them. In their conversation, as 
well as in their school work,they should treat 
all parties with respect. One sentence of 
ridicule will undo a month’s faithful work. 

The teacher’s business is to teach principle. 
Yes, principle in the abstract. A right gov- 
ernmental principle is right, whether made 
the “dominant issue” of some political party, 
or entirely ignored by all parties. “Right 
for right’s sake” will be the motto of all who 
are devoted to the cause of noblest citizen- 
ship and purest government. The politically 


predjudiced influence of many a home can 
be overcome, and perhaps eventually puri- 
fied, by the teacher making the most of every 
opportunity to “grow good citizens.” 


Law. 





‘“‘And sovereign Law, that state’s collected will, 
O’er thrones arid globes elate, 
Sits Empress, crowning good, repressing ill.’’ 


A general definition of law is; “A rule of 
order or conduct established by authority.” 
More specifically : “The appointed rules of a 
community or state, for the control of its in- 
habitants, whether unwritten, as the common 
law of England, or enacted by formal stat- 
ute.” Or, as Burke has wisely put it: “Law 
is beneficence acting by rule.” 

It is the duty of every resident of the 
United States to be a “law-abiding citizen.” 
To be anything else is anarchy. One of the 
most fruitful sources of crime in this country 
to-day is the lack of respect for law. A com- 
plication cf causes had led to this. Among 
other causes * may be named, [1] The enact- 
ment of laws with no penalty attached for 
violating them, and with no provision for 
their enforcement. [2] Conflicting verdicts 
as to the meaning of the law by different 
judicial authorities. [8] The practice 
of breaking a law for the purpose of 
providing whether or not it be “constitu- 
tional.” [4] The custom of referring the 
cause of all national troub'es, whether of a 
military, commercial or financial character, 
to the laws enacted by the party in power at 
the time the trouble arose. [5] The keeping 
the letter of the law while intentionally vio- 
lating its spirit. [6] The practice of making 
those in authority the subjects of disparaging 
jokes and cartoons. -[7] The habit of always 
looking at the worst side of the other parties. 

The very character of law makes it impos- 
sible that a sneer, even against the worst of 
laws, is ever justifiable. If a bad law is 
enacted, whether by fair means or foul, it is 
a serious matter, and should be legally re- 
pealed at the earliest possible opportunity. 
While it remains it should be respected as a 
law. If in order to keep it we have to. vio- 
late a principle, the principle should never be 
violated. Yet, if we break the law, we should, 
without complaining, suffer the penalty im- 
posed. 

If a teacher has been successful in instilling 
into the minds of his pupils a reverence for 
his authority and a respect for the few laws 
which he has enacted for the ordering of 
their conduct, he has laid a good foundation 
for further instruction along the line of law 
in the abstract. It is a good pedagogical 
rule to proceed from the concrete to the ab- 
stract ; but be sure that you proceed. 

Exactly define and explain the following 





terms: [1] Law. [2] Constitution. 





Statute. [4] Executive. [5] Legislative. 
[6] Judicial. [7] An Outlaw. [8] An- 
archist. [9] Socialist. [10] Communist. 
[11] Nihilist. [12] Citizen. 

* It is suggested that each of the following sentences 


be made a separate subject for study. They-may be 
profitably discussed either in brief papers or orally. 


* * 
* 


Presidential Campaigns. 





The question of shorter presidential cam- 
paigns is receiving considerable attention. 
The Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, and 
the Providence, R. I. Board of Trade have 
adopted memorials to Congress asking that a 
Federal law be passed fixing the dates of 
national conventions or providing that they 
shall not exceed three months previous to 
presidential elections. [1] Make a list of 
the evils consequent upon the long cam- 
paigns as now conducted. [2] How would 
shorter campaigns better matters? [3] Is 
there any other feasible plan that would ac- 
complish the same result? [4] Is it a sub- 
ject upon which congress has the right to 
legislate? [5] What effectshould a_presi- 
dential campaign, properly conducted, have 
upon the people of the United States ? 


>? * 
* 


Immigration. 





The Commissioner-General of Immigration 
makes an encouraging repurt for the year 
ending June 30, 1895. The report shows a 
considerable decrease in the number of im- 
migrants entering the United States. The 
total number for the year 258,536—the 
smallest number since 1879. Only 2,719 
immigrants were debarred under our present 
laws. Although this is a smaller proportion 
than usual, yet it would have been much 
larger if our laws set as high qualifications 
for the incoming foreigner as the welfare of 
our country demands. 

It is suggested that this subject be used in 
connection with general history and geogra- 
phy. When studying about a foreign people 
inspect our immigration laws concerning 
them, and what qualifications they possess 
for becoming worthy American citizens. 

(1) Define immigration, emigration, 
naturalization, assimilation: (2) Give gen- 
eral outline of our naturalization laws. (3) 
Give the chief obstacles encountered in the 
assimilation of the foreign element. (4) 
Suggest beneficial changes in our naturaliza- 
tion laws. (5) Should the United States dis- 
criminate between nations in framing her 


[3] iimmigration laws? Why? 
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~ Current Biography. 


On this page each month, will be found a biograph- 
ical sketch of some noted man who has finished his 
earthly labors. We shall when possible, sketch the 
life of some American, and this month we devote the 
space to the life and death of Allen G. Thurman. 











ALLEN GRANBERRY THURMAN. 
Sketch of his Life and Death. 


Allen Granberry Thurman was born in 
Lynchburg, Va., November 13, 1813. His 
father was the Rev. Pleasant Thurman, a 
minister of the Methodist church, and his 
mother the only daughter of Colonel Nathan- 
iel Allen, nephew and adopted son of Joseph 
Hewes, one of the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence. His parents removed to 
Chillicothe in 1819, and he made that place 
his home until he settled in Columbus, 
in 1853, where he _ has since _ re- 
sided. His education was in the Chillicothe 
Academy, and at the hands of his mother. 
In 1844 he was elected by the Democrats to 
congress, and he entered that body December 
1, 1845, as its youngest member. Preferring 
the practice of the law, he declined a renomi- 
nation to congress, and remained at the bar 
until 1851, when he was elected to the su- 
preme bench of Ohio. In 1867 he was the 
choice of his party for governor of Ohio. 
Rutherford B. Hayes, his opponent, was 
elected by a majority of less than 3,000, 
though the Republican majority in 1866 
was more than 43,000. Mr. Thurman was 
then elected to the senate to succeed Ben- 
jamin F. Wade. He took his seat March 4, 
1869. His retirement from the senate was a 
serious loss to his party—a loss, indeed, to 
the body. General Garfield, before his elec- 
tion to the presidency, had been chosen to 
succeed Mr. Thurman in the senate ; but the 
contest had not interrupted friendly relations 
of many years’ standing, and as a mark of 
his regard, the new president, soon after his 
Inauguration, associated Mr. Thurman with 
Willlam M. Evarts, of New York, and Tim- 
othy O. Howe, of Wisconsin, on the com- 
mission to the international monetary con- 
ference to be held in Paris. In the Demo- 
cratic national convention of 1876 Mr. 
Thurman received some votes as a presi- 
dential candidate. In 1880 the first ballot 


gave him the entire vote of the Ohio dele- 
gation, with considerable support from other 
In the convention of 1888 he was 
nominated for vice-president by acclamation. 

His long and useful career came to a close 


States. 








Jat 1:15 on the afternoon of Dec. 12, at his 


residence, corner of Rich Street and Wash- 
ington Avenue. Columbus, Ohio. The 


end was peaceful in the extreme and 
the soul in the great man left the 
earthly habitation without a _ sign of 


physical distress. He passed merely from 
sleep temporal to sleep eternal and the change 
was hardly noticeal:le even to the loved ones 
who surrounded his bedside. 

The beginning of Judge Thurman’s fatal 
illness dates from Noy. 7th last, when he 
fell heavily while walking across the library 
floor. A few days after the fall Judge Thur- 
man’s life was despaired of, but he rallied 
form the shock and at times apparently seem- 
ed to have regained his old time vigor. On 
Noy. 13th Judge Thurman was 82 years 
old and on that date several of his old friends 
called on him and had a pleasant chat. On 
that occasion he seemed unusually cheerful 
and bright. 

The career of Allen Thurman is one 
of the most picturesque, and at the same 
time honorable, in recent American history. 
For more than half a century he was a power 
in the nation, as well as the idol of a great 
political party. He attained a high place 
in his chosen profession, the law, served with 
distinction in the Senate and finally retired 
to the peaceful enjoyment of a home life that 
was made beautiful by a fond wife and a lov- 
ing family. : 

Although distinctly a man of the people, 
Allen G. Thurman came of a proud old Vir- 
ginia family. He became a rich man, too, 
but he never showed a trace or trait of the 
aristocracy of birth or purse. 

While Judge of the Supreme Court of 
Ohio, he wrote those five volumes of standard 
legal works which are to be found in the 
Ohio State reports. 

These opinions are models of clear state- 
ment and logical adherence to elementary 
law. In no otber department is his greatness 
so generally recognized as this. The Senator, 
the politician, may have been criticised, but 
“Judge” Thurman always commanded re- 
spect. 

Senator Roscoe Conkling was once address- 
ing the Senate in an impassioned manner, 
and seemed to direct his remarks to Senator 
Thurman. At dength the latter got irri- 


tated 
“Does the Senator from New York,” he 


roared, “expect me to answer him every time 
he turns to me?” 

For a moment Mr. Conkling hesitated, and 
everybody expected a terrible explosion. 
Then, with an air of exquisite courtesy, he 
replied : 





“When I speak of the law, I turn to the 
Senator from Ohio as the Mussulman turns 
toward Mecca. I turn to him as I do to the 
English common law, as the world’s most 
copious fountain of human jurisprudence.” 

The usually decorous Senate broke into a 
storm of applause, and the Thurman eye 
moistened a little. It is ever a pleasure to 
be complimented, but to be complimented as 
a lawyer by Roscoe Conkling—that was 
praise, indeed. The two statesmen were the 
best of friends and greatly enjoyed each oth- 
er’s society—when “off” duty. 

Judge Thurman had many warm friends 
at the capital. In the executive departments 
where Judge Thurman had many personal 
friends, general regret was expressed at his 
death. Attorney-General Harrison said : 

“Allen G. Thurman was one of the purest 
and ablest men that Ohio has ever produced. 
He early distinguished himself as one of the 
first judges of her supreme court under the 
new constitution. He came within a few 
votes of being elected governor over R. B. 
Hayes in 1867. His subsequent career is 
well known everywhere. No man in the 
state has more fully possessed the respect and 
confidence of the people, and, like a true 
Democrat, h2 returned their confidence and 
respect, as his entire public life shows; The 
place in his party in Ohio which was left 
vacant when age compelled his retirement 
from active life some years ago, has never 
been filled.” 

Secretary Carlisle said : 

“My personal acquaintance with Judge 
Thurman began many years ago, and as 
long as he continued to take an active part 
in public affairs, our relations were quite 
close and intimate. He wasa great lawyer, 
a just judge and one of the most able,patriotic 
legislators I have ever known in congress. 
He was a party man, and his fame already 
constitutes a part of the traditions of the polit- 
ical party to which he. be’onged, but he has 
always enjoyed the respect and confidence of 
all classes of our people and his death will 
be lamented by all.” 

It was when his maternal uncle, Senator 
William Allen, retired, that he was first call- 
ed the “Old Roman.” The sobriquet had 
long been applied to Senator Allen, and it 
naturally fell upon Judge Thurman, whose 
career had been in many ways similar to that 
of the original bearer of the title. 
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Primary and —2~ 
... Intermediate Helps. 


The matter inthis department may be profitably 
used with primary and intermediate illes. We 
should be pleased to receive exercises from our sub- 
scribers which can be used with profit in this de- 
partment. 








Card I. 
TIME. — 

1. How many minutes are one-half an 
hour and eight minutes? 

2. How many minutes after three is it 
when it is 13 minutes of four? 

3. What part of an hour is 20 minutes ? 

4. How many minutes less than one-half 
an hour are } of an hour plus 5 minutes? 

5. How many times during a day do the 
hour and minute hands form a straight line ? 

6. How many minutes does a person sleep 
if he sleeps from 9-37 P. M. to 6-14 A. M.? 

7. What part of an hour is the sum of 10 
minutes, + of an hour and 3 minutes? 

8. How many hours from 10-45 A. M. to 
15 minutes of eleven P. M.? 

9. How many hours from sunset to sun- 
rise when the day (daylight) is 13 hours long ? 

10. If a person travels 1 mile every other 
half hour, how far will he travel in 10 hours? 
Card II. — 
ORANGES. 

1. What is the color of an orange ? 

2. What is the shape of an orange ? 

3. What is in an orange that makes it 
sweet ? 

4. What will two oranges cost at 30 cents 
a dozen ? 

5. The teacher after giving one orange to 
each of four boys and 1} oranges to each of 
six girls, found that she had 3 oranges left. 
How many did she have at first? 

6. In what parts of the United States do 
oranges grow ? 

7. On what do oranges grow ? 

8. How much more will 5 oranges cost at 
48 cts. a dozen than at 36 cts. a dozen ? 

9. What is the taste of orange rinds? 

10. What will ? of a dozen oranges cost at % 
of 45 cents a dozen. 
Card III. 
DIRECTIONS. 

1. From which direction is the wind blow- 
ing when smoke is driven N. E.? 8. E.? N. 
= 8: VU. 

2. If a street runs north and south, which 
way do the houses on its east side face? 

3. Why does the shadow made by the sun 
never point southward in this country ? 

4. What direction is place A from place B, 





if both are situated on the same parallel of 
latitude ? 

5. Draw a plan of a room whose corners 
face N. E. S., and W., and put the right let- 
ters to each wall. 

6. Ifa string laid on a map along a road 
between two towns, is seven inches long, and 
the scale is one inch to two miles, how far 
are the towns apart ? 

7. If a compass placed upon a table shows 
that the fire-place is on the north side of the 
room, at what time of the day will the sun 
shine straight into a window facing the fire? 

8. If both sides of a street are lighted by 
the sun at early morning and again in the 
evening, which way does the street lie? 
Which side of the street will be the shady 
side? 

9. In what direction does a street lie, if a 
person’s shadow at noon forms right angles 
with it ? 

10. What is the intermediate point between 
N. and E. called? Between S. and W.? 


Card IV. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

1. In what state is the geographical centre 
of the United States? 

2. Which is the farther south, Chicago or 
New York City? 

3. Upon what rivers are the following 
cities situated : St. Louis, Nashville,St. Paul, 
Philadelphia, Washington ? 

4. Name 3 states which do not border 
on the ocean. 

5. Which state is the largest? Which 
state is the smallest ? 

6. Which state is the farthest north? 
Which state is the farthest south ? 

7. Upon what island is New York City 
built ? 

8. Which state isthe farthest east? Which 
state is the farthest west? 

9. What river connects Lake Ontario and 
Lake Erie? 

10. What river connects Lake Michigan 
and Lake Huron? 
Card V. 
BONES. 


1. How many bones in the body ? 

2. How many bones in each finger? In 
each thumb? 

3. How many bones in the fingers and 
thumb of each hand? Of both hands? 

4. How many bones in the toes of each 
foot ? 

5. What toe has the same number of bones 
as the thumb? 

6. How many bones in the lower part of 
the arm? In the upper part? 

7. How many ribs on each side? 





8. Which is the largest bone in the body ? 
The smallest ? 
9. Of what are bones composed ? 
10. What is the average weight of the bones 
of an adult? 
Card VI. 
ANIMALS. 
1. What is the largest animal in the world ? 
2. What is the largest fur-bearing animal ? 
3. How does a horse resemble an elephant ? 
4. Why can acamel go so long without 
water ? 
5. What animals furnish us with wool? 
6. What is the difference in the hoofs of a 
horse and cow ? 
7. How many toes on each foot ofa sheep ? 
8. For what is the hair of hogs used? Of 
cattle ? 
9. For what is the skin of animals used ? 
10. Write the names of five animals that 
have horns. 
Card VII. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


1. What does it cost to mail a letter? A 
paper? 

2. What does the Indian call his tent? 

3. About how many miles can a fast train 
go in a day? 

4, From what is custard made? 

5. Name three kinds of metal used in mak- 
ing money. 

6. Write three words each containing 
ough. 

7. Which month has the most daylight? 

8. For what is mucilage used ? 

9. In what month is wheat ripe? Oats? 
Potatoes ? 

10. What does it cost to register a letter? 


Card VIII. 
NOUNS. 


1. Write a sentence having three nouns? 

2. Write a sentence having the used asa 
noun? 

3. When may any word be used asa noun? 

4, Point out the nouns in this sentence :— 
That that that that boy parsed is not the that 
that that girl parsed. 

5. Give the plural of child, ox, man, and 
tell how the plural is formed. 

6. Name two nouns that can not be used 
in the singular number. 

7. Name a noun plural in form but singular 
in meaning. ; 

8. Write sentences containing the word 
boy in each of the different cases. 

9. Name three nouns having the same 
form for both singular and plural. 

10. What kinds of nouns furm their plurals 

by adding s or es? 
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Educational Chips. 





BY ELMER E. BEAMS, GERMAN VALLEY, N. J. 





Dear friends :—We know that chips are use- 
ful in kindling fires. If the chips found in 
these columns under the above head, this 
month, should help a little to kindle the fire 
of enthusiasm and thus aid us in the prepara- 
tionof our work, they will be fulfilling the 
mission in which they were sent. 


FOR THE HISTORY CLASS, 


Tell by whom the following utterances were 
made and when. Read up the account fully 
and on Friday afternoon write it out as a lan- 
guage lesson : 

1. “I do this, not as to Frenchmen, but as 
to Lutherans.” 

2. “Whom can we trust now ?” 
3. “They planted by your care ! 
oppression planted them in America.” 

4. “Tearing God to pieces.” 

5. “Now, God be praised, I die happy.” 

6. There is not a man in my company that 
is afraid.” 

7. “Don’t fire until you see the whites of 


No, your 


their eyes.” 
8. “If Iam interrupted again, I will make 
the sun shine through you.” 
9. “Dear friends, my love salutes you all.” 
ro. “So much the better. I shall not see the 
surrender of Quebec.” 

11. “Well, boys, you’ve had a fine night for 
your Indian caper ; but mind, you’ve got 
to pay the fiddler yet.” 

12. “Oh God ! it is all over.” 

13. “In the name of the Great Jehovah and 
the Continental Congress.” 

14. “I regret only that I have but one life to 
give for my country.” 

15. “Iam not worth purchasing ; but such 
as Iam the King of Great Britain is not 
rich enough to buy me.” 

16. “I have not yet begun to fight.” “If I 
meet him again I'll make a Lord of 
him.” 

17. “We are one nation to-day and thirteen 
to-morrow.” ' 

18. “Always catch a man before you hang 
him.” 

tg. “I always talk best when I Ze.” 

20. “We have lived long, but this is the 
noblest work of our whole lives.” 

21. “Give me liberty or give me death.” 

22. “If his soul was turned inside out, not a 
spot would be found on it.” 

23. “I would rather be right than be Presi- 
dent.” 

24. “Turn, boys, turn; we’re going back.” 

. “I die hard, but I am not afraid to go.” 








POPULAR NAMES. 

Place one or more of the following on the 
board on Monday and have pupils find out to 
whom they were applied and then read up fully 
on such person and then reproduce as a lan- 
guage lesson on some day toward the last of 
the week : 

“Poor Richard.” 

“Sage of Kinderhook.” 

“Indian apostle.” 

“Uncle Sam.” 

“Swamp Fox.” 

“Old Hickory.” 

“Sage of Monticello.” 

“Rock of Chickamauga.’ 

“Major Molly.” 

“Old Man Eloquent.” 

“Mad Anthony.” 

“Rail-Splitter.” 

“American Fabius.” 

“Sage of Greystone.” 

“Old Tippecanoe.” 

“Father of the Constitution.” 

“Hero of New England.” 

“Virgin Queen.” 

“Peter Porcupine.” 


SOIL QUESTIONS. 
Give one or more of these questions to your 
geography classes each day and have them 
find out and report at the next recitation : 


1. Give the difference between sand and 
clay. 

2. Why doesn’t a plant grow upon a bare 
rock ? 


3. Will water passthrough clay as quickly 
as through sand ? 


4. Which is of the most use sand or 
gravel ? 

5. What becomes of all the plants that 
die? 


6. Which is the richer, sand or loam ? 

7. What makes the brook muddy just after 
a rain? 

8. Throw a handful of sand and also a 
handful of pebbles into the water of the 


brook and report to me which the water 
carried the further. Why ? 


g. What causes the land along brooks to 
cave in sometimes ? 


to. What makes the large cracks in rocks ? 


PLANT QUESTIONS, 


1. In what way does Nature prepare the 
soil each year for the growth of plants ? 


2. Find out the kinds of plants that grow 


in swamps. 

3. Whatkind of soil will raise wheat best ? 
Corn? 

4. On what kind of soil do thistles grow ? 
mullein ? 


5. Where does rice grow ? 

6. Why do farmers “hill” up their corn 
when plowing the last time ? 

7. Name several bothersome weeds found 

in the garden. 








8. What plants can best endure adry sea- 
son? 

g. Of what use 
grain? 

10. What plants yield two crops each year ? 

11. What trees retain their leaves the whole 
year around ? 


is the snow to winter 


12. Why are buds covered witha gluey sub- 
stance ? 

13. Name several plants grown from seeds. 
Slips. 

14. Name four plants used for arnamental 
purposes. 

15. Name five plants good for medicine. 


WEATHER OBSERVATIONS. 


We have pupils make observations of the 
weather each day. Our aim is to train each 
Such 
work lays a foundation for the study of cli- 
mate in all grades of work, especially the high- 
Each child in the building, from 
third grade up, keeps a daily record and makes 


child to observe the weather regularly. 


er grades. 


his observations about two o'clock p. m. At 
the beginning of each month the pupils in the 
Grammar Department elect one of the pupils 
Chief of Observers who makes daily obser- 
vations about 2:30 p. m. The form for this 
Chief is placed upon the blackboad and the ~ 
daily observations noted thereon, and then at 
the end of each month the pupils can make 
their comparisons. 

The following is the form we used during 
the month of November with 
noted 

The pupils seem to take much interest in 
this kind of work and we think it does them 


the observations 


much good. 
in all scoool-rooms. 


It is worthy of an impartial trial 


FORM. 
Weather German Valley Chief of Observers, 
Bureau. School. Miss Dora Sharp. 
Date Warm, hot; Clear, cloudy; Calm, 
: cool, cold. rain, snow. windy. 
November 4 Cool. Clear. Calm. 
oe 5 Cool. Clear. Calm. 
” 6 Cool. Clear. Calm. 
ee y Cool. Cloudy. Calm. 
“ 8 Cool. Cloudy. Calm. 
_ II Cold. Clear. Calm. 
a 12 Cold. Clear. Windy. 
“ 13 Cold. Clear. Windy. 
si 14 Cold. Cloudy. Windy. 
ae 15 Cold. Cloudy. Windy. 
ie 18 Cool. Clear. Windy. 
“9 19 Cool. Clear. Windy. 
i 20 Cold. Rain. Windy. 
hs 21 Cold. Clear. Calm. 
sy 22 Cold. Clear. Calm. 
oe 25 Cool. Rain. Calm. 
se 26 Cold. Clear. Windy. 
“ 27 Cold. Clear. Windy. 
as 28 Cold. Clear, Calm. 
ee 29 Cool. Clear. Calm. 


Some would prefer to have pupils make ob- 
servations during the time school is not in 
session—Saturdays and Sundays. I should 
ask my pupils to make such observations after 
they become familiar with the work. Not at 
first, or they may think it too much of a task 
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GEOGRAPHY. 


Mountains. 








Exercise No.1. General. 


What is a mountain ? 

What is a mountain chain ? 

What is a mountain system ? 

What is the summit of a mountain ? 

What is the base of a mountain? 

What effect have mountains on climate ? 

Why is it that you may gather ripe fruit 
at the bottom of some mountains, while the 
snow is blowing and drifting at the top of 
them ? 

What is a volcano ? 

You may name and locate four important 
volcanoes. 

Are volcanoes most frequent in hot or cold 
climate ? 

Are volcanoes always active ? 

Give an instance where a city was destroyed 
by a volcanic eruption. 

e¢ 


Exercise No. 2. 





MOUNTAINS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


What mountain system in the western part 
of the U. S.? 

What system in the eastern part? 

Mention the most important chains in each. 

What celebrated mountain in the New Eng- 
land states ? 

What is the hightest peak of the White 
Mts.”? 

What is the general direction of all the Mt. 
chains of the U. S.? 

What is the highest peak of the Adirondacks? 
Of the Alleghanies ? 

Mention the most elevated peaks of the 
Rocky Mts. 

What states have no mountains ? 

Mention the principal rivers rising in the 
Rocky Mt. system. In the Appalachian system. 


* * 
* 


Exercise No. 3. 





MOUNTAINS OF SOUTH AMERICA AND AFRICA. 


What extensive range in western S. Ameri- 
ca? 

‘What is the highest peak of this range ? 

Mention several volcanoes in S. America. 

Sierra Parime mountains. Where are they ? 

What range south of Guiana ? 

What is the length of the Andes? 

What effect has this range on the climate and 
rainfall of S. America ? 





What mountains in southwestern Africa ? 

Where are the Mountains of the Moon ? 

What is the highest peak in Africa ? 

What parts of Africa are least mountainous? 
Most mountainous ? 

Where is Mt. Loma ? 

Where are the Kong mountains? 


* * 
* 


Exercise No. 4. 





MOUNTAINS OF EUROPE. 


Where are the Alps ? 

What mountain range 
Italy? 

The Pyrenees are between what two coun- 
tries ? 

What mountains between Norway and Swe- 
den? 

Where is the Caucasus range? 

What mountains between Russia and Si- 
beria ? 

Where are the Carpathian mountains ? 

What mountain in Sicily ? 

What section of Europe is most. mountain- 
ous ? 

What section is the least mountainous ? 


extends through 


* * 
* 


Exercise No. 5. 





MOUNTAINS OF ASIA, 


What mountains in Japan ? 

What chain in southern China ? 

Locate the Himalayas. 

What can you say of the height of the Him- 
alaya Mts. ? 

What peak in the Himalaya range is the 
most elevated in the world? How high is 
it ? 

What mountains in western Siberia ? 

Where is Mt. Sinai ? 

Mention several Asiatic peaks. 

What important rivers have their sources in 
the Himalayas ? 

=" 


‘Suggestions. 





The above questions briefly touch the subject 
of mountains and will be found valuable for 
review work. 

In giving geographical reviews it will be 
found more profitable to devote all of each 
exercise to one topic, treating it in a general 
way and to such an extent as the advance- 
ment of the class will admit. 

There is much of historical interest that can 
always be developed in the study and teach- 
ing of geography, and as has previously been 
advocated in these columns, the two subjects 
should be confined as far as possible, especially 


by bringing as much of history,as can well be 
done, into the geography class. 

The subject of mountains is particularly 
rich in historical interest, especially in this coun- 
try and Europe. 

— 


Geographical Scrap-Book. 





You all know what a “Scrap-Book” is, but, 
though frequently made, they usually faii to im- 
part their greatest possible value for lack of 
system. They may be made by taking any 
well bound book and removing two leaves and 
leaving one all through the book. Pasting the 
“scraps” on each side of the leaves left in, 
will, when the book is full;make the book about 
its original thickness. You can, however, ata 
small expense, purchase a book prepared for 
this purpose and it will be much more satis- 
factory. We would suggest one book for each 
subject in which you wish to collect matter, 
and you should clip and save everything of 
value or interest that you find in reading. 

As you will-frequently find valuable matter, 


that you wish to preserve, in books, magazines, 


etc., that you cannot cut, it is well to have it 
preserved in other forms. For this purpose in- 
sert a few sheets of ruled paper in the back of 
the scrap-book or have a separate note book in 
which it may be copied. 

A large scrap-book filled with a mass of the 
very best matter, is useless unless indexed, 
therefore to make the work complete 
insert ruled sheets in the front of the 
book and on these, in alphabetical order, keep 
a list of the contents of the book and page on 
which each article may be found 

A geographical scrap-book thus made and 
used will prove of great value to any teacher 
in providing supplementary work in this sub- 
ject. 








New Year. 





Merry, Merry Christmas, passed away, 
‘‘Happy, Happy New Year !” shout to-day. 
Happy, happy Old Year, nevermore 

Shall we taste the pleasure, past and o’er. 


Gleaming on the hill-side, shining bright, 
Comes the New Year’s sunshine, golden light, 
When the happy seasons pass away, 

May there be for us no darker day. 


Forth all people straying, here and,there, 
Careless, happy greetings ev’rywhere, 
There is no repining, all is cheer, 


Shout aloud to hail the glad New Year. 
— Selected. 








Busy Work Series (Price $1.20) given 
free as a premium toany onesending one 
new subscriber with fee in full (50c) and 
6c extra for postage. Every teacher 
should have this work and surely no one 
will be able to get it more easily. We 
want 50,000 new subscribers during °96. 





Do yousee our object in making this offer? 
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In January. 





On the wind of January 
Down flits the snow, 
Traveling from the frozen North 
As cold as it can blow. 


Poor robin redbreast, 
Look where he comes ; 
Let him in to feel your fire, 
And toss him of your crumbs. 
—Christina Rossetti. 








Process of Gold Beating. 





The following relating to the art of gold- 
beating is taken from the Argosy - 

“The gold to be used is alloyed with silver 
or copper, according to the color desired, and 
cast in ingots four inches in length, and weigh- 
The second 
process consists in passing the four-inch ingot 
between the polished steam-rollers. This re- 
duces the gold to a ribbon twenty-eight yards 
in length, and 1-800 part of an inch in thick- 


ing from ten to seventeen ounces. 


ness. Seven yards of this ribbon are cut into 
180 pieces one inch square. These are placed 
singly between the leaves of a bundle of vel- 
lum, technically known as a ‘cutch.’ 

“They are then enclosed in a parchment case 
and beaten for half an hour with a twenty- 
pound hammer. By this time the gold is ex- 
tended into squares of three inches. These 
are removed from the cutch and quartered. 

“The next tool used is called a ‘showder.’ 
It consists of 720 ‘gold-beaters’ skins’ four 
inches square. The gold-beaters’ skins are 
bought in packets of goo leaves, and for each 
packet the intestines of 500 oxen are required. 
They are manufactured from the outer mem- 
brane of the large intestine by an exceedingly 
offensive process, as the intestine requires to 
be subjected to partial putrefaction before it 
can be separated from the membrane. 

“Although the skins have a delicate appear- 
ance and are beaten for several hours every 
day with a ten-pound hammer, they generally 
last about a year, when they are renewed for 
thirty-five or forty dollars. The 720 pieces of 
gold are beaten in the showder for an hour and 
a quarter till they increase from one and a half 
to four inches square. 

“Another quartering then takes place, and 
the pieces are then placed between the skins in 
a tool called a ‘mold,’ and beaten fora third 
time. This mold is filled three times, thus pro- 
ducing 2,880 leaves from the 80 pieces. It has 
been beaten altogether about five hours. The 
cutch, the showder and the mold, before being 
filled with gold, are subjected to treatment in hot 
presses, formed on the principle of a letter- 
Press, for the purpose of clearing the tools 
from damp. 





“With an instrument called a‘wagon’ the gold 
is cut to its final size (a square of three and 
three-eighths inches) and is then lifted into 
books of tissue paper, the leaves. of which 
had been previously rubbed with red chalk to 
prevent adhesion. The leaf is now _ only 
t-280000 of an inch in thickness, and held up to 
the light appears to be green. It is calculated 
that one ounce of gold may be converted into 
leaf sufficient to gild silver wire about 1,3co 
miles in length. 


QUESTIONS. 


1. What is alloy ? 
2. Why is alloy mixed with gold ? 
3. What is an ingot ? 
4. By what weight is gold bought and 
sold ? — 
5. What do you know of 
mining gold ? 
6. What can you say of the weight of gold ? 
7. Fully describe the process of gold-beat- 
ing after having read the above. 
8. What is gold leaf? 
g. How thin can it be made? 
10. To what length can one ounce of gold 
be drawn out? 


the process of 








Cultivate the Memory. 





A habit of forgetfulness is one of the 
greatest hindrances in all business and social 
relations, but our modern style of life and 
education is certainly injurious to the memory. 
The old methods of learning by rote have 
fallen into disfavor, there was much to say 
against them as a hindrances to orginality ; 
but there is atime in every child’s life when 
learning by rote is a useful thing, and it is at 
a very early age for the minds of young 
children not being occupied with so many 
things as their elders they areina receptive 
condition, and their memory is more retentive 
than later on. 
by her child of 2 or 3 years remembering per- 
haps for some months where a certain thing is 
placed, or some little event, and it is a matter 
of common experience that we remember the 
events of ourearly youth more forcibly than 
those of even a few months back. 

It is possible to begin to cultive the memory 
when a child can talk, when it should be made 
to describe everything during its summer 
walk, or to repeat some little story that has 
been told to it, or a short lesson which has been 
learned. Every teacher before beginning a 
new lesson should make sure that the lesson of 
of the day before has been retained and un- 
derstood, for the more we crowd the little brain 
in the attempt to force knowledge the less we 
impress upon it for future use. It is the ex- 
perience of all those who have crammed for 


Every mother has been struck 








examinations that as soon as the examination 
is over the undigested knowledge passes away, 
Unless an item of 
knowledge is assimilated it becomes as useless 
to the mental system of an undigested ar- 
ticle of food to the bodily system, and in both 
cases they act asanirrtant, interfering with the 


and similarly through life. 


proper digestion of other matters. 

In a well ordered mind the facts remain and 
points are, as it were, pigeon-holed in sucha 
way that they can be brought out immediately 
when required. There are untidy brains, in 
which the objects of knowledge are confused 
and are not ready to hand, so that they may 
turn up at unexpected moments, but not just 
when wanted, in the same manner as there are 
untidy drawers, wardrobes and rooms, and to 
cultivate a habit of mental order as well as one 
of physical order should be the earnest desire 
of every motherand teacher.—Se/ected. 








Self-Reliance. 





1. Insist on yourself ; never imitate. Your 
own gift you can present every moment with 
the cumulative force of a whole life’s culti- 
vation ; but of the adopted talent of another 
you have only an extemporaneous, half-pos- 
session. That which each can do best, none 
but his Maker can teach him. 
knows what it is, nor can, till the person has 
exhibited it. 

2. Where is the master who could have 
taught Shakespeare ? Where is the master 
who could have instructed Franklin or Wash- 
ing, or Bacon, or Newton ? 


No man yet 


Every great man 
The Scipionism of Scipio is pre- 
cisely that part he could not borrow. If any- 
body will tell me whom the great man imitates 
in the original crisis, when he performs a great 
act, I will tell him who else than himself can 
teach him. Shakespeare will never be made by 
the study of Shakespeare. Do that which is 
assigned thee, and thou canst not hope too 
much, or dare too much. 


3. There is at this moment, there is for me 
an utterance bare and grand as the colossal 
chisel of Phidias, or trowel of the Egyptians, 
or the pen of Moses, or Dante, but different 
from all these. Not possibly will the soul all 
rich, all eloquent, with thousand cloven tongue, 
deign to repeat itself ; but if 1 can hear what 
these patriarchs say, surely I can reply to them 
in the same pitch of voice : for the ear and 
the tongue are two organs of one nature. 
Dwell up there in the simple and noble regions 
of thy life, obey thy heart, and thou shalt re- 
produce the Foreworld again.—2&. Waldo Em- 
erson. 


is unique. 








Page’s Theory and Practice, cloth 
bound (Price $1.00) given as a premium 
to each subscriber who will send one new 
subscriber with fee in full (50c) and 10¢c 
extra for postage. Such offers as this 
ought to bring at least one new subscriber 
from each of our readers. 
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New Year —- 
* .,. Poems. 











Hail the New Year! 





BY LUELLA CLARK. 





Oh New Year ! New Year! so glad and free, 
What will you bring in your arms for me? 
Here I stand waiting to bid you good-speed, 
What will you bring me of all that I need? 


While I stand hailing you, fair New Year, 
Change our good wishes to blessings here ; 
Change them for us into roses, I pray, 

Into violets of April and daisies of May. 


Change them for a//into harvests of eace, 

Into hope’s fruition and joy’s increase ; 

Deal with with us tenderly, crown us with cheer, 
Bless us, bless only, O gracious New Year ! 








The Little Pet. 





I’m just a wee-bit lassie, with a lassie’s winsome ways, 

And worth my solid weight in gold, my Uncle Johnny 
says, 

My curly little noddle holds a thimbleful of sense ; 

Not quite so much as Solomon’s—but his was so im- 
mense ! 

I know that sugar-plums are sweet, that ‘No, my love,” 
means ‘‘Yes,” 

That when I’m big I'll always wear my pretty Sunday 


dress. 

And I can count—'leven, six, nine, five—and say my A, 
B, C; , 

Now, have you any candy, please, that you could give to 


me? 


I’m Bridget’s ‘‘torment of her life,” that makes her brain 


run wild, 

And mamma’s ‘‘darling little elf,” and grandpa’s “blessed 
child,” 

And Uncle Johnny’s ‘‘Touch-me-not,” and papa’s ‘‘’Gyp- 
tian queen” ; 

I make them stand about, you see; that must be what 
they mean. 

For opening hard old, stony hearts, I have two precious 
keys: 

And one is, ‘‘Oh, I thank you, sir”; the other, “if you 
please” ; 


And if these do not answer, I know another trick, 
I squeeze two little tear-drops out; that melts them pretty 


quick. 


I’m sweet as any lily-bed, and sweeter, too, I s’pose, 

But that’s no reason why I shouldn’t rumple up my 
clothes. 

Oh would I be an angel, if an angel never cries, 

Nor soils its pretty pinafore a-making nice dirt—pies ? 

I’m but a little lassie, with a thimbleful of sense, 

And as to being very wise, I’d best make no pretence ; 

But when I am a woman grown, now don’t youthink I'll 
do, 

If only just about as good as dear mamma and you? 

Anon. 





The Jolly Young King. 





MARY D. BRINE. 





There’ a jolly young fellow, so blithe and merry, 
Who goes by the name of ——‘‘January.” 

He keeps out of sight 

Till a certain nigh 

When old Father December 

Lies low on his bier, 

And his crown you remember, 

Awaits the Mew Year. 


This little new king, as he steps to his throne, 
Makes many a promise that he will atone 
For the faults of the old year, or many or few, 
And no doubt the gay fellow does mean to be true 
To each and to all. 
But the best of us fall ; 
An so it turns out 
That the New Year, you see, 
Though he daily grows older, 
No wiser grows he. 
And so, laden with many a sorrow and tear, 
He, too, leaves his throne, and there reigns a Vew Year. 


But here’s to the health of the merry new king ! 
To his true, loyal subjects new joys may he bring ! 

May the months be so glad 

That no heart may be sad ! 
May peace and prosperity walk hand in hand. 
And doubt and perplexity flee from the land. 

For ‘‘A Happy New Year !” 

Cries young January ; 

“I’m coming! I’m here! 

Let all hearts be merry.” 








Lily's New Year’s Calls. 





GEORGE COOPER. 





The dolly is sleeping, the play-house is still, 

The little tin soldiers have marched to their box ; 
And into the Ark, which they very soon fill, 

Go the straw-colored lion and slate-colored ox, 
The funny blue monkey, and green kangaroo, 
Along with the rest of the wonderful crew. 


Sweet Lily reclines in her grandfather’s chair, 
While amber and purple the clouds far away 
Are glowing, and over the meadows so bare 
Still lingers the last loving smile of the day. 
Then golden-haired Lily falls softly to sleep, 
As queer little faces in each window peep. 


The door gently opens: ‘‘Pray, do I intrude ? 
I’m old Mother Goose, dear. So don’t be alarmed. 
I’ve brought some friends with me, and none of them 
rude ; 
You know them quite well and I think you'll be 
charmed.” 
And here the whole bevy swept into the room ; 
Their faces enlivened the gathering’ gloom. 


First little Miss Muffit, as prim as you please, 
And Little Boy Blue there beside her, 

And not the least frightful, but quite at its ease, 
The very identical spider ! 

Then lively Dame Trot and mighty young Jack, 

Whe killed all the giants—a horrible pack. 





Then Mary, who wasn’t contrary at all, 
But smiled in the prettiest way all the time ; 
And nice Tommy Tucker, Jack Horner the small, 
And Whittington, he who once heard the bells chime ; 
And fair Cinderella. Her sisters stayed home. 
Of course, they were both of them too proud to come. 


Then last came King Cole and his fiddlers three ; 

And these played the maddest and merriest air, 
And soon everybody was dancing with glee 

Rotnd Lily, who slept in her grandfather’s chair. 
‘‘Twee-tweedle-dee !”” went each wonderful fiddle ; 
’Twas right foot and left foot and then down the middle. 


The dolly laughed outright to witness the fun ; 
The animals came in a crowd from the Ark; 
The elephant said it was very well done ; 
‘Superb !” was the camel’s astonished remark, 
Now, these being judges of style and of grace, 
Their candid opinions are worthy of place. 


At last the wild melody melted away, 
And out of the door popped the fiddlers all three ; 
They had several other engagements to play, 
Likewise invitations te drop in to tea 
With old Mother Hubbard and good Jack and Jill, 
Who lived in a cottage on Happy-Time Hill. 


Then every one gathered round Lily, so fair, 
And courtesied and bowed in the greatest delight ; 
But when she awoke from her nap in the chair 
There wasn’t a single wee body in sight ! 
Though, like sweetest music, she heard them all say: 
‘‘We’ll give you a call, darling, uext New Year’s Day !” 
—Independent. 








New Year’s Day. 





O glad New Year! O glad New Year ! 
Dawn brightly on us all, 

And bring us hope our hearts to cheer, 
Whatever may befall. 

On thee, old year, O past old year ! 
Our lingering looks we cast 

Ere thou dost all our actions bear 
Into the shadowy past. 


For all the joy and happiness 
To us this past year given, 

For all the love and blessedness, 
For all good gifts from Heaven, 

For all the care and sadness too, 
And hearts by sorrow riven, 

As well as for gladness true,— 
Our highest thanks be given. 


‘‘Life passes—passes” like a dream— 
And yet we, looking back, 

See many a golden, sunny gleam 
Upon the old year’s track ; 

And, looking forward, can we doubt 
That there shall yet be gleams 

Of sunshine o’er us, and about 
Us many radiant beams ? 


Then welcome, welcome, glad New Year ! 
Dawn brightly on us all, 

And bring us hope our hearts to cheer, 
Whatever may befall ; 

Bring patience, comfort; gladness, rest, 
Bring blessings from above ; 

Bring happiness—the highest, best— 
To us and those we love. 
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New Year’s Calls. 





LIZZIE BURT, 





His name was Tom, and he was from 
A neighborhood where folks were good 
And mostly did just as they should. 


Now he was small, though feeling tall, 
Which it is true, seems nothing new 
*Mong lands of six, and older, too. 


‘I’m most aman,” he vowed. And can 
Not I, I say, be trusted, pray, 
To make some calls on New Year’s day ?” 


But one who knows did him oppose 
In this rash act, and said the fact 
Was simply that his wardrobe lacked. 


Tom answered not, but ’gan to plot, 
In various ways, how he could raise 
Sufficient funds within two days, 


To fill the need, which he, indeed, 
Had‘oft before conned o’er and e’er, 
And also often did deplore. 


But stocks were low, as you may know ; 
Tops would not sell and knives, as well, 
Were at a discount, I've heard tell. 


“T’ll borrow, then,” he vowed again, 
Nor did refrain to take a cane 
Belonging to his brother Lane. 


Likewise some gloves—oh ! perfect loves 
Of iemon shade, which he essayed 
To getinside of without aid. 


The fingers were, as you'll infer, 
Exceeding long ; and though ’twas wrong, 
He twisted each into a prong. 


And, thus equipped, he lightly skipped 
Through cellar door, and fences o’er, 
To ’scape the vials of wrath that pour 


Upon a lad, not always bad, 
Who sometimes may, to disobey, 
Be tempted, thus to run away. 


Once in the street, his heart did beat ; 
But not with fear, as might appear, 
Yet why to him was never clear. 


Howe’er, at last, this feeling passed— 
He turned his face unto a place 
Imposing in its ‘‘brown-stone” grace. 


A footman grim confronted him, 
Who did inquire, with eyes of fire, 
What that young person might desire. 


‘Why don’t you know ? It’s New Year’s ; so 
I’ve called, and I would like some pie, 
And ice cream, and such things. Oh, my !” 


With quick amaze, young Tom did gaze 
About, for lo! slam bang ! did go 
That door with a most mighty blow. 


Thus left alone uncermonious, 
Although, it seemed, no woe 
He felt ; no tears of grief did flow, 


But, truth to tell, his wrath did swell, 
Though soon ’twas spent ; because he went 
Next door and rang as if he meant 








To wake the dead, of which, instead, 
The living he did quickly see, 
When ushered in right royally. 


‘I’ve come to call,” said he, ‘‘on all. 
I’m hungry, too; and so, if you 
Don’t mind, I'll eat now and be through.” 


The hostess fair, then lead him where, 
’Mid glass and plate, there did await 
A feast which much did him elate. 


Yet, Earthly Joy, how much alloy 
Is mixed with thee. How little we 
Can reckon on the the things that be ! 


Lo ! opposite to him did sit 
His brother, Lane, who searched in vain 
For lemon kids and missing cane. 


What happened, oh! I hardly know, 
For Gossip squints and Rumor hints ; 
So this is all I’ve gathered since :— 


That he, named Tom, who hailed from 
A neighborhood where folks were good 
And mostly did just as they should, 


Oh, sad to say, did end that day 
In aclothes-press, where, I confess, 
His relatives he did not bless. 





The New Year. 





Ring bells, from every lofty height ! 
An infant fair is born to-night ; 

Ring far and wide, ring full and clear, 
To welcome in the glad New Year. 


‘The king is dead ; long live the king ! 
They said of old, and so we sing, 

The old year’s gone to his repose, 
There let him rest beneath the snows. 


Behind us, with the year that’s gone, 
Lie countless sins that we have done. 
With joy we cast all care away 

And pass into a newer day. 


New day, new life, whose noble deed 
Will all our sinful years succeed 

A life of action, great and strong, 
To cancel all we’ve done of wrong. 


Ring, joyous bells ! our hearts beat high 
With faith and hope. Beyond the sky 
Perchance the angels stand and wait 
To catch the sound at Heaven’s gate ! 


And echoing each silver tone, 
Sing songs of praise around the Throne. 
Ring, happy bells, to us is given 
Still longer to prepare for Heaven. 
—Violet Fuller. 








The Year. 





Five faces has the year to me : 
First, a snowy one we see, 
White and shining, full of fun 
Till the winter days are done. 


Then he turns a smiling face, 

Sweet with tenderness and grace, 
Spring-time garlands on his brow— 
Oh, the year is lovely now ! 


Soon he looks through summer flowers 
Beaming on this world of ours ; 
Warm and glad and in his prime 

_Is the Year in summer time. 


See ! he flings the flowers aside ; 
Glows he now in harvest pride ; 
Red and brown and gold, the fall 
Shows the grandest face of all. 


One bright flash—the glow is gone ! 
Now the Year a frown puts on ; 
He is growing very old, 

Cross and weary, stern and cold, 


He has been so good and kind, 
Poor old Year ! we must not mind ; 
Thinking of his early grace 

We'll forget his cruel face. 


Love him as he goes away ! 

Just a week from Christmas Day 
We Shall have another year, 

White and bright and full of cheer. 





In January. 





How can a little child be merry 
In snowy, blowy January? 

By each day doing what is best, 
By thinking, working for the rest ; 
So can a little child be merry 

In snowy, blowy January. 





Jack Frost. 


The frost looked forth on a still, clear night, 

And whispered, ‘Now I shall be out of sight , 

So through the valley and over the height 
In silence I’ll take my way. 


‘*T will not go on like that blust’ring train, 
The wind and the snow, the hail and the rain, 
That make such a bustle and noise in vain, 

But I'll be as busy as they.” 


Helit on the trees and their boughs he dressed 
With diamonds and pearls ; and over the breast 
Of the quivering lake he spread, 


A coat of mail, that it need not fear 

The glittering point of many a spear 

Which he hung on its margin, far and near, 
Where a rock could rear its head. 


He went to the window of those who slept, 

And over each pane like a fairy crept ; 

Wherever he breathed, wherever he stepped, 
By the morning light was seen 


There were bevies of birds and swarms of bees; 


All pictured in silvery sheen. 














accounts for the success of the Instructor. 


So he flew to the mountain and powdered its crest 


Most beautiful things! There were flowers and trees 


There were cities and temples and towns, and these 


One new subscriber from each of our present 
readers means a total of 100,000 by Jan. 1, 1897. 
Noe other educational paper in the world has half 
that number of subscribers, but others give less 
matter and charge double for it. Perhaps this 
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School Room... 
~ats—~ Helps. 


The following miscellaneous exercises in Arithmetic 
will be found especially interesting to the pupils if used 
once or twice each week instead of the regular text-book 
work. Similar exercises to these upon different subjects 
will be found in the Instructor each month, and we would 
suggest that you set apart at least one day each week in 
their use. 














I. EASY EXERCISES FOR YOUNG THINKERS. 

1. April 8th is Tuesday; what day of the 
week will June roth be? 

2. How often is the minute hand over 12 in 
a day? 

3. What time is it when the large hand is at 
5 and the small hand between 8 and 9? 

4. Will the sum of 10 odd numbers be even 
or odd? 

5. Write the largest number you can with 
the nine digits. 


II. FOR FARMER'S BOY OR GIRL. 

1. What will 25 sheep bring at $2.50 each? 

2. How many acres in a farm one mile 
square? 

3. If 30 hills are required for a bushel of 
potatoes, how many bushels will one acre pro- 
duce, the hills being 3 feet apart each way ? 

4. What is the value of 5 dozen and 4 eggs 
at 12 cents per dozen? 

5. How many pints in ro gallons of milk ? 


III. SLATE WORK FOR IDLE STUDENTS. 

1. What is the shape of your school room ? 

2. How long is it? How wide? How high? 

3. How many windows has it? How many 
doors? How many panes of glass in each 
window? 

4. How many can work comfortably at the 
blackboard at atime? 

5. How many can be comfortably seated at a 
time? Other similar questions may be given. 


IV. MENTAL ARITHMETIC FOR ADVANCED CLASSES, 


1. What is the area of a square room, the 
measurement around which is 52 feet? 
2. What is the difference between the square 
of 14 and the square of 15? 
3. Into how many fields, of 8 acres each 
can a square mile of land be divided? 
4. What is the tzth part of 6 score? 
5. From what number can you take 45 as 
many times as you can take g from 72? 
6. How many half-pints of milk in 7 
quarts ? ; 
7. Multiply together 5, 7, 9, 0. 
8. What is the area of a square room the 
measurement around which is 64 feet ? 
6. How many times is .o1 contained in 1? 
10. In the decimal .25 how many times is the 


5 contained in the 2? 
11. What is the difference between the square 
of 10 and the square of 17? 





12. From what number can you take 52 as 
many times as you can take 9g from 63? 

13. What number is that which contains 7 
asoften as 72 contains 9? 

14. Into how many fields, of 16 acres each, 
can 4 square miles of land be divided? 

VI. THE ARITHMETIC OF THE WOOD PILE, 

1. How many cubic feet are there in a pile 
of wood 8 feet long, 4 feet wide, and 4 feet 
high ? 

2. How many cords of wood are there in a 
pile 16 feet long, 12 feet wide, and 6 feet 
high ? 

3. How many cords are there ina pile 100 
feet long, 4 feet wide, and 5 feet high? 

4. What is the value of a pile of wood 120 
feet long, 16 feet wide, and 7 feet high, at 
$4.50 a cord? 

5. What is the value of a pile of tan bark 
120 feet long, 16 feet wide, and 12 feet high at 
$6.10 a cord ? 

6. A sleigh upon which 4 foot wood is 
piled is 12 feet long: how high should the 
wood be piled to make 1% cords? 

7. What is the length of a cord of 2-foot 
wood piled 6 feet high ? 

8 Accord of 27-inch wood is 16 feet long. 
How high is it ? 

9. How many cords of wood can be piled 
into a woodshed 24 feet long, 16 feet wide, and 
10 feet high ? 

1o. A wagon is 12 feet long and 3% feet 
wide. How high must wood be built upon it 
to make 1% cords? 

VI. TEST QUESTIONS IN THEORETICAL ARITH- 
METIC. 

1. Explain fully your reason for borrow- 
ing in subtraction. 

2. The product of the highest common fac- 
tor and least common multiple of two num- 
bers is equal to the product of two numbers. 
Explain thts. 

“3. Prove that 13x11 equals 11x13. 

4. Show by a diagram that there being 12 
inches in a foot, there must be 144 square 
inches in a square foot. 

5. Any number is divisible by 5 if its right 
hand figure is5 oro. Why? 

6. Why do we begin at the units place in 
adding numbers? 

7. How may the accuracy of the process of 
subtraction be verified ? 

8. Prove the rules for multiplication and 
division of fractions. 

VII. Loss AND GAIN EXERCISES FOR YOUNG 


SPECULATORS. 


1. A man bought 225 acres of land at $15 
an acre, and sold the whole for $3125 ; how 
much did he gain or lose ? 

2. Bought a farm for $2617, and sold it for 
$2119 ; what did I lose? 

3. Bought 246 barrels of flour at $5.50 a 





barrel, and sold the whole for $1467; how 
much did I gain or lose? 

4. Afarmer bought 40 cows for $540; he 
fed them for one year at a cash expense of 
$7.50 per head ; he then sold the entire herd 
for $870. How much did he gain or lose ? 

5. Bought a fishing boat for $195 ; spent $35 
for painting and repairs; received $42 for the 
use of the boat ; sold out for$2z1z2. How much 
did I gain? 

VIII, EXERCISES IN PERCENTAGE. 

1. What fraction of 88 is 11? What per 
cent. ? 

2. A clerk who received $425 a year, had his 
salary raised 40 per cent. What does he get 
now ? 

3. Some property which cost $4,280, increased 
in value 125 per cent; what was the increased 


value? 

4. Aregiment went into battle with 1050 
men, and came out with 588 men; what per 
cent. was lost ? 

5. A lawyer collected $129, and charged 5 
per cent. for his services; how much did he 
pay over ? 

6. A farm was sold for $7,490 which was 
16 2-3 per cent. more than it cost. What did 
it cost ? 

7. A dealer sold 120 barrels of flour for 


$7.92, per bbl., which was 12 per cent. less than 
he paid for it. What did he pay per barrel ? 


IX. TEST QUESTIONS IN COMMISSION. 


1. A salesman received 2% per cent. of his 
sales. Hissales for a certain week amounted 
to $643.25. What was his commission for that 
week? 

2. My attorney collected 80 per cent. of a 
debt of $4,500, and charged 73% per cent. com- 
mission. What amount should he pay me? 

3. What is the amount of the sales when the 
brokerage charges are $84 at 4% per cent. ? 

4. My agent in Minneapolis buys for me 
3,500 bushels of wheat at 72 cents. What is 
his commission at % per cent.? 

5. A book agent receives a commission of 
25 per cent. on the gross amount of his sales, 
$1 for each book sold, anda salary of $125 a 
year. During a certain year he sold 590 books 
at $7.50 each. What was his income for that 
year? 
X. A FEW EXERCISES IN EXCHANGE. 


1. Find the cost of a bill of exchange on 
London for £320 at $4.8134. 

2. Find the cost in St. Louis, of a draft on 
St. Paul for $4,700 at 4% per cent. discount. 

3. What is the value in Mobile, of a draft on 
New York for $4,000 at 3.8 per cent. premium? 

4. Afirm in Cincinnati bought a 60 day 
draft on Boston for $4,800 at 56 per cent. 
premium, rate of interest 6 percent. What 
was the cost of the draft ? 








Both Page’s Theory (cléth bound) and 
Busy Work Series to any one sending two 
newsubscribers with fees in full (50c each) 
and Sc for postage (we pay one half of the 
16c postage on this offer. )We want 50,000 
new subscribers during ’°96 and are bound 
to have them if liberality will bring them 
to us. 
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Thoughts on the Public School.. 


- 





G. HENRY OSBORN, LONG HILL, N. J. 


“The breaking waves dashed high 
On a stern and rock-bound coast, 
And the woods against a stormy sky 
Their giant branches tossed. 


The heavy night hung dark 
The hills and waters o’er, 

When a band of exiles moored their bark 
On the wild New England shore.” 

As we meditate on these lines we are led to 
realize whence comes the staunchness and de- 
termination of our truly American citizens. 

Among such barren surroundings the first 
seeds of America and American 
tions Were sown. Yet, to exiles, harsh winds 
and angry waters bear cheering sounds. To 
exiles the home of freedom, even on barren 
and rock-bound shores, is prized above the 
palace in persecution and tyranny. 

Thus they came, not to conquer nor to be 
conquered, but that they might live in peace 
with God and man. They came bringing a 
spirit which soon declared the human right to 
“life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 

They came bringing the seed from which all 
our beloved institutions have sprung. They 
came realizing the independence and rights of 
the individual, and filled with the principles 
of liberal education. They built their church 
and then their school-house, and but a few 
years had elapsed when these hardy pioneers 
had made compulsory education a part of 
their law. 

From this seed sown in obscurity and dark- 
ness, yet warmed and nurtured in Christian 
intelligence, has grown one of the most re- 
markable institutions of modern times—the 
American Public School. It is not my prov- 
ince here to trace the development of this be- 
loved institution. I can only state the fact 
that it is here with wonderful power and op- 
portunity. 

Its splendid structures adorn our towns, and 
its outposts may be found in every village and 
hamlet of our broad land. To its doors 14,- 
000,000 children go every morning and return 
every evening. Within its walls the destiny of 
America is being determined, and from its 
classes of to-day must come the legislators, 
the presidents, the doctors, the ministers, the 
merchants, the mechanics, the mothers, and 
the voters of to-morrow. 

It is the great assimulating influence by 
which our heterogeneous population must be 
made homogeneous. The son of despotism 
and aristocracy must pass through it and come 
out realizing that oursis a “government of the 
people, for the people, and by the people.” 
In short, it is the grandest, the noblest, and 
the surest Americanizing influence of our Re- 
public, i 


institu- 





Granting to our public schools this exalted 
position, let us ask ourselves: What are the 
needs of the hour, and what is the great aim 
of the schoolroom ? 

We must first realize that our common school 
system is not based onthe doctrine that the 
state owes each child an education, but that 
the child must be educated in order to pre- 
serve the life of the state. 

Then, our first duty is to teach the rising 
generation to perform intelligently their func- 
tions as citizens. 

Again, let us remember that the state is not 
a unit of which the individual isa part ; but 
that the individual is the unit and the state is 
the grand sum total, valuable or worthless, ac- 
cording as the units are valuable or worth- 
less. Thenthe aim of the schoolroom must 
be the true development of this unit. 
not to grind out each year a mass of graduates 
learned in the history of Greece and Rome, 
yet ignorant of our own history ; crammed 
with the beauties of Homer and Virgil, yet de- 
ficientin the elements of political economy ; 
able to compute the distance of the suns, yet 
unable to find the value of the unknown and 
their own personality. Oh, not such an aim 
as this ; but rather let us endeavor to turn 
out citizens, not only true, but with the power 
to find truth. We are to give our country 
minds trained in independent thought; in- 
dividuals who will do and dare; men “with the 
individual audacity to think and the moral 
courage to do.” 


But how shall we attain these aims ? Such 
is the question perplexes every intelligent 
educator of the present day and this brief pa- 
per does not attempt to give a definite so- 
Yet we do know along what lines im- 
We do know from 
what sources the answer must finally come. 

In the first place, let us think more of the 
public school. Let us give this most import- 
ant question more attention. So long as we 
are satisfied with.a vague comprehension of 
our school system, and so long as we spend 
our time in giving a shallow praise to “Ameri- 
ca’s grand and exalted system of free schools,” 


We are 


lution. 
provement may move. 


as we are wont to speak of them, just so long 
Let us 
think enough to see the faults ; let us have the 
moral courage to acknowledge them, and then 
let us have the patriotism to rectify them. 


will the question remain unsolved. 


Again, we want a more complete organiza- 
tion of our schools. To-day there are as 
many systems of education as there are coun- 
ties and towns. If the safety of our Union 
lies in the safety of our schools, they should 
be as well organized as that body which guards 


our material safety—the army. We want, not 


more organization, but different organization. 
We want an organization which will unite the 








whole, yet one which will give more freedom, 
and the opportunity for the proper development 
of each individual. 

_ Again we want the idea of authority and re- 
spectfor authority ground and imbedded into 
the very foundation of our public schools, 
We must teach the rising generation that liber- 


ty is not anarchy. It has been said that ‘“‘Rev- 
erence for God, reverence for man, reverence 
for woman, and reverence for law are the pil-, 
lars of the Republic.” Yét the most striking 
defect in Young America is his lack cf 1ever- 
ence. Does this mean that amid all our pros- 
perity and amid all our wonderful advance- 
ment in knowledge, the very pillars of our Re- 
public are weakening? 
portant it is that in the home, in the school, in 
the church, everywhere, our children should be 
taught that if they would lead they must learn 
to obey. 

Again, let us preserve in the schoolroom the 
Christian influences upon which it was first 
founded, under the nurture of which it has 
grown, and by the maintenance of which it 
Let us not be carried 
away with the foolish delusion that to be un- 


If so, how very im- 


must be preserved. 


sectarian is to be unchristian. Let us remem- 


ber that ours is a Christian nation, and while 
the entire separation of church and state is 
distinctly American, yet every one of our in- 


stitutions is based on principles of Christiani- 
ty and must be maintained by the perpetuity of 
Christian influences. 

An able statesman has said, “To preserve the 
government we must preserve morals.’ Every- 
one will acknowledge this yet what an empty 
farce morality is when robbed of its religious 
foundation. Then beware of the removal of 
God’s Holy Word from the schoolroom, and 
beware of the unchristian among the teaching 
brotherhood. 

Lastly, let us get a high conception of what 
the public school really is. Let us realize its 
power and influence. Let us look upon it as 
a sacred trust. Let us guard it with the same 
staunch patriotism which freed us from bond- 
age in ’76, and preserved our Uuion in ’61. 
Then beware of the traitor. Beware of him 
who would break the unity of our public school 
system. Rest assured that such an one has 
not the preservation of American liberty at 
heart. 

Let those of us who are in active work in 
these institutions, come up to the responsi- 
bility of our position. Tet us be faithful even 
unto the end, and trust Him who has estab- 
lished us and preserved us, to crown our work 
with sufficient result. 

It has been said, ‘“‘As America goes, so the 
world goes,” and let us add, as the public 
school goes, so America goes. Fellow-teach- 
ers, how shall it go in our hands ? 








One agent is wanted in every town for 
the Instructor and Brown’s Question 
Book. We have an excellent plan of 
work which is fally described on page 
three of this paper. Over 2000 agents 
are working on this plan but we may 
have no one in your town. If not weshall 
be glad to appoint you. 
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Supplementary... 
~=te Reading. 








It is. suggested that the articles given under this heading 
be read before your pupils and that they be required to 
reproduce them in their own language. 








A Bad Recommendation. 





A young man desiring to get a situation as 
apprentice in a certain business, recently en- 
tered a store with a cigar in his mouth and ex- 
pressed his wish to the proprietor. The gen- 
tleman looked at him a little and then said: 
“T could easily give you a situation here, but 
you carry in your mouth a very bad recom- 
mendation about with you.” 

“I never saw any harm in smoking,” the 
young man said, “almost everybody smokes.” 

“My young friend, the old gentleman an- 
swered, “I am sorry that I must tell you, I 
cannot take you. If you have money enough 
to smoke cigars, you will not care to work as 
an apprentice, and if you have no money your 
desire for cigars may lead you to steal it. 
No young man that smokes, finds a place in my 
business. 

P. S.—Far greater still is the temptation to 
such young men if the storekeeper has the 
tobacco in his own store for sale.—WSe/ected. 








Does Alcohol Warm Up? 





A patient was urging with his doctor the 
necessity of his taking a stimulant. He ar- 
gued that he was weak, and needed it. Said 
he : 

“But, doctor, I must have some kind of a 
stimulant. I am cold and it warms me.” 

“Precisely,” came the doctor’s crusty an- 
swer. “See here, this stick is cold,” taking up 
a stick of wood from the box beside the hearth 
and tossing itinto the fire : “now it is warm ; 
but is the stick benefitted ?” 

The sick man watched the wood first send 
out little puffs of smoke, and then burst into 
flame, and replied: “Of course not; its 
burning itself !” 

“And so are you when you warm yourself 
with alcohol ; you are literally burning up the 
delicate tissues of your stomach and brain.” 

Oh! yes; alcohol will warm you up, but 
who finds the fuel? When you take food, that is 
fuel, and as it burns out you keep warm. But 
when you take alcohol to warm you, you’re 
like a man _ who sets his house on fire and 
warms his fingers by it as it burns.—Selected. 





Good Humor in the Family. 





Good humor is rightly reckoned a most 
valuable aid to a happy home life. An equally 
good and useful faculty is a sense of humor 
of the capacity to have a little fun along with 
the humdrum cares and works of life. We all 
know how it brightens up things generally, to 
have a lively, witty companion who sees the 
ridiculous points of things and can turn an 
annoyance into an occasion for laughter. It 
does a great deal better to laugh over some 
domestic mishap than to cry or scold over it. 
Many homes and lives are dull because they 
are allowed to become too deeply impressed 
with a sense of the cares and responsibilities 
of life to recognize its bright and especially 
its mirthful side. Intosuch a household, good 
but dull, the advent of a witty, humorous 
friend is like sunshine on a cloudy day. 

While it is always oppressive to hear persons 
constantly striving to say witty or funny 
things, it is worth while seeing what a bright- 
ener a little fun is, to make an effort to have 
some at home. It is well to turn off an im- 
patient question sometimes, and to regard it 
from a humorous point of view, instead of be- 
coming irritated about it. “Wife, what is the 
reason I can never find a clean shirt?” ex- 
claimed a good but impatient husband, after 
rummaging all through the wrong drawer. 
His wife looked at him steadily a moment, 
half inclined to be provoked ; then, with a 
comical look, she said: “I never guess con- 
undrums ; I give it up.” Then he laughed, 
and they both laughed, and she went and got 
his shirt, and he felt ashamed of himself and 
kisssd her; and then she felt happy, and so 
what might have been an occasion for hard 
words and unkind feelings became just the 
contrary, all through the little vein of humor 
that cropped out to the surface. 

Some people have a peculiar faculty for 
giving a humorous turn to things when they 
are reproved. It does ,just as well often- 


times to laugh things off as _ to scold]. 


them off. Laughter is better than tears. 
Let us have more of it at home.— Selected. 








Clear Thinking. 





If there is one thing which more than an- 
other distinguishes a well-trained mind, it is 
the power of thinking clearly, of dividing with 
asharp line between its knowledge and its 
ignorance. One of the best results of a logic- 
al and also of a scientific discipline is that it 
leads us to form definite, clearly cut concep- 
tions of things. Indeed, this power of limiting, 
defining, making a bound round each object 
you think of, and thus making them thinkable, 
is of the very essence of thought. For what 





is all thought but a rescuing, a cutting off by 
the mind’s inherent power of bounding, objects 
from out the vague and undefined? But 
this quality of all thought which is 
trained thought is raised to a_ higher 
power, while it constitutes mental strength 
contains also its own weakness, or rather limi- 
tation. Clearly defined ‘knowledge is mainly 
of things wesee. All find it much easier to 
form definite conceptions of objects of the 
outer sense than of objects of the inner sense 
—to conceive clearly things we see, hear and 
touch, than those thoughts which have not any 
outward object corresponding to them. If 
thoughts are difficult adequately to grasp, much 
more are emotions—with their infinite com- 
plexity, their evanescent shades. But each man 
gains a power of realizing and firmly con- 
ceiving those things he habitually deals with 
and not other things. The man whose train- 
ing has lain exclusively in physics, accurately 
conceives physical forces, however subtle, and 
can lay down their relations to each other ; 
but then he will probably be comparatively 
weak in apprehending subtleties of thought 
and mental relations. Each man is strong in 
that he is trained in, weak in other regions— 
so much so that often the objects there seem to 
him non-existent.— Selected. 








A Letter From Holmes. 





A young man, ambitious for success, wrote 
to Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, asking three 
questions. The reply was : 


“1. The three best books? The Bible, 
Shakespeare’s plays, and a good dictionary, say 
Worcester or Webster. 

“2, To attain ‘real success ?? Real work ; 
concentration on some useful calling adapted 
to his abilities. 

“3. Shall he Smoke ? Certainly not. It is 
liable to injure the sight, to render the nerves 
unsteady, to enfeeble the will, and enslave the 
nature to an injurious habit likely to stand in 
the way of duty to be performed.” 

Yours very truly, 
OLIVER WENDELL Hoes. 








An Open Letter. 


The following received from a student of the 
American Correspondence Normal speaks for 
itself : 

Dear Sir :—I received the diploma a few days 
ago and am highly pleased with it. I shall cherish 
tt as a memento of thirteen pleasant weeks of study. 
As a direct resultof pursuing your Normal Course 
of study, I have this day received word from the 
commissioner of this district that I have passed the 
examination for the first grade certificate which. 1 
took March7and8&. I passed every subject upon one 
trial, I credit tt to my. pursuance of your most ex- 
cellent course of study. Long live the American 
Correspondence Normal!—Wm, R. Ward, Blue 
Store, N.Y. 
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The Country Paper. 





There’s a little country paper that I love to sit and 
read 

A paper poorly printed and behind the times indeed ; 

With pages small and narrow, and ink inclined to 
spread, 

And here and there a letter gravely standing on its 
head, 

Or caps, @ bit erratic, badly popping into view 

In unexpected places, and knocking things askew. 

A real old-fashioned paper from my little native town ; 

Each week I hail its coming, and I never put it down 

Till I read it, every column, all the local news you 
know’; 

About the dear old country folks I lived with long ago. 

I note whose barn is painted—whose cattle took the 
prize, 

And how Uriah Potts has raised a squash of wondrous 
size. 

How farmer Martin’s daughter takes the school another 
year— 

At this I pause and smile a bit and feel a trifle queer— 

Remembering when in bygone days when life seemed 
made for mirth, 

I thought this schoolma’am’s mother was the sweetest 
girl on earth. 

And now and then, perchance, I read that one I knew 
is dead, 

Or find, again, some boyhood chum the second time 
has wed ; 

And so it goes, and none can know what memories sad 
and sweet, 

Come back to me whene’er I read this homely little 


sheet. 
—Iowa Referendum. 








THE CAST OF A BELL. 


Interesting Process Which Few Founders 
Have Been Able to Master. 


The operation of casting a bell is a most 
interesting one. The flask whereon and 
wherein the mold is made, consists of two 
parts, constructed of boiler iron, of a general 
bell form, and plentifully perforated with 
holes for escaping gas while casting,one being 
so much less in size than its fellow as to 
give space for the loam forming the mold 
between the two. No “pattern” as the term 
is generally used, is provided. The two parts 
of the mold are “swept” by “formers” ac- 
curately finished from thin iron to the form 
intended for the inner and outer surfaces of 
the bell. These “formers” aresmounted and 
rotated over the applied loam. Five courses 
of loam and clay are successively applied, 
“swept” and baked, to complete each mold. 
Before this work is done, however, the inner 
flask is wound near the top with a rope made 
of hay. As the shrinkageis very great as 
the castings cool, difficulty would be met 
with in getting the flask and loam out of the 
nearly parallel inside top; this “pinch” is 
obviated by using this destructible base, 
which permitsthe collapse of the loam after 
the heat of the metal has consumed the hay. 

The five courses laid on the flasks are: 


Loam, a mixture of loam, fire clay and ma- 
nure ; two successive coatings of powdered 
fire clay, and lastly, a thin coating of brick 
and fire clay combined with foundry facing. 
Each of these coatings is baked in an oven 
before the succeeding one is applied. The 
coatings are “swept” by the formers, as ap- 
plied, both in the inner and outer flasks, by 
careful adjustments as to thickness of mate- 
rials, so that when the exterior mold is placed 
over the interior, a space corresponding to 
the intended thickness and shape of the bell 
shall exist. Inscriptions of embellishments to 
be made upon the bell are provided for with 
the lust coating by means of a “knurl” or 
wheel, having the desired motto raised upon 
its periphery, the wheel being carefully rolled 
around the soft surface and leaving its im- 
print in the clay. Other designs are impress- 
ed from dies of the required ornament, and 
the usual “beading” is accomplished by 
notches in the edge of the sweep. 

The two parts of the flask being placed to- 
gether are firmly held in position by many 
clamps, the tendency of hot bell metal to 
squeeze through and force ‘a separation of 
flasks being very great. As the mold nears 
completion a fire is started in a near-by 
reverberatory furnace, in which is placed the 
desired charge of copper, and when the copper 
is melted the tin is added in its proportion. 
The melted metal being ready, the furnace is 
tapped, the bright stream caught in a huge 
ladle swung over the mold by a crane and 
poured into the open mouth of the mold until 
it is filled. After cooling and removal from 
the mold the bell is usually polished with 
sand and water in special revolving grinding 
machines. The tongue and clapper, the yoke 
and wheel are now attached and the whole 
suspended in its frame. In makinga chime 
the bells are, after comp!etion, temporarily 
set up and regularly tested by skilled bell 
ringers, from the permanent chiming stand 
of the foundry. 

A bell of such proportions as the large one 
proposed for Milwaukee’s city hall has to be 
molded and cast in a pit.— Milwaukee Evening 
Wisconsin. 








Perseverance. 


Every year at the opening of the school 
terms the reflection is forced upon me that if 
it were only possible for all the young people 
in our schools and colleges to continue 
throughout the year and wind up with the 
same zeal with which they begin their work, 
how wonderfully would the good influences 
of the educational agencies of our country be 


How much of human energy is wasted in 
making beginnings that fail of harvest simply 
because they are abandoned before the time 


of harvest. It is true not only in the struggle 
for eternal life, that the crown is to him only 
that holdeth out faithful to the end. 

One of the worst phases of the modern 
systems of elective educational courses is,that 
it isso easy for pupils to switch off from 
chosen tracks to more seductive subjects as 
soon as difficulties appear. 

I believe that generally it will be a good 
policy for the young to make it a principle 
of their lives to leave nothing which they be- 
gin, incompleted. But, I hear some one say, 
is it not true that the sooner you turn from a 
wrong track the better? Well, perhaps, but 
if you train yourself never to leave anything 
once begun until it is brought to some end, 
you will not carry through many unpleasant 
enterprises, before they will teach you to be 
very cautious,and carefully to consider every. 
thing ere you embark in it. Thus persever- 
ance wili bring with it caution and these two 
are very important ingredients in a success- 
ful career.—Selected. 








Physical Training Before Drawing or 
Writing. 


C. STANLEY HOUK, MORRIS CITY, ILL. 


In both drawing and writing, physical 
training is the most essential element. To 
attain the highest results from either they 
must be preceeded by careful training of the 
muscles that execute the work. The teacher 
should study the child and learn what 
muscles are least developed, then seek to de- 
velop these muscles, by proper exercises. 
The muscles that govern the lower part of 
the arm from the elbow are better developed, 
in the child of seven or eight years than those 
of the shoulder. The child of this age can 
draw a straighter and smoother line at the 
angle of 45° than a perpendicular line. This 
indicates that the child has better control of 
the lower part of thearm. Knowing this the 
teacher should seek to develop the muscles 
that move the whole arm, the lower part,and 
last’ give exercises that will call into use all 
of the arm muscles. In this way guide the 
child until it has entire control of all: these 
muscles. Then and not until then should 
the child be permitted to undertake the more 
complicated work of drawing and writing. 





Every reader of the Instructor, who is 
interested in self-improvement should 
take the Normal Mail Course of the 
Ameriean Correspondence Normal. $3.25 








multiplied. 


gives you all the privilages ofa thirteen 
week’s course. 
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Question Box. 





Conducted by Chas. H. Peters, St. Paul, Ohio, 
and is to continue through the year. 








If a hole were through the earth and a ball be drop- 
ped into it would the ball stop at the centre? 

Ans.. No and yes. Its velocity would 
carry it past the centre a few times but it 
would finally come to rest at the centre. 

When a person is lost which way will he turn in 
traveling? Why? 

Ans. If he be right-legged he will turn to 
the left and if left-legged, vice versa. The 
side having the best develope1 muscles out- 
walks the other. Blindfold a person and see 
which way he turns. 

Have c, j, q and x any sound of their own? 

Ans. c¢,j,q and x have no sounds of 
their own. 

Do the constellations Ursa Minor and Ursa Major 
move? If not why do they change their positions dur- 
ing the night? 

Ans. No. The revolution of the earth 
on its axis causes them to appear to move 
the same as other stars. 

How does a hot foot-bath relieve the headache ? 

Ans. By calling the blood from the 
head. 

How do you find the sides of a rhombus when the 
area and one diagonal are given ” 

Ans. The area of a rhomus is equal 
to one-half the product of its diagonals. 
Hence by doubling the area and dividing by 
the given diagonal you get the other di- 
agonal. The diagonals cross each other at 
right angles and divide the figure into four 
equal right-angled triangles. Take half of 
the longer diagonal for a perpendicular and 
half of the shorter for a base. Find the hy- 
pothenuse and its length will be the side of 
the rhombus. Hence the rule: 

The side of a rhombus is equal to the square 
root of the sum of the squares of half the di- 
agonals. 

Is Mt. Hercules the highest mountain inthe world? 

Ans. The latest geographies give Mt. 
Everest. 

A man wishes to plow an acre ofground. How many 
miles must he walk in plowing it, the furrows being 11 
inches wide ? 

Ans. 1 acre = 6,272,640 square inches. 
6,272,640 + 11 = 570,240 inches, the length 
of the furrow in inches. 570,240+63,360=9 
the length in miles. 

Did General Grant receive General Lee’s sword ? 

Ans. No. 

Give the sobriquets of the presidents prior to 1812. 

Ans. Washington, “The Father of his 
Country”; Adams, “The Firm Federalist”; 
Jefferson, “The Sage of Monticello”; Mad- 
ison, “The Father of the Constitution.” 

Who was the author of our monetary system ? 





Ans. American coinage was established 
in 1785, with the dollar for the unit, as 
planned by Hamilton, Jefferson, and Gou- 


venour Morris. 

When and by whom was the circulation of the blood 
discovered ? 

Avs. By Wm. Harvey in 1619. 

What is the highest Mt. in North America? 

Ans. Mt. Logan, Canada, 19,500 feet. 

Name the committee that drafted the Declaration? 

Ans. Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, 
Benjamin Franklin, Roger Sherman, and 
Robert R. Livingston. 

What is common law? Statute Law? 

Ans. (1) Common law isa body of law 
that had its origin in the customs of the dif- 
ferent races from which sprang the English 
people. (2) A statute law is an act of the 
legislature. 

How many soldiers, including officers in United 
States Army ? 

Ans. Report of 1892 is 27,388. 

How is the perimeter of an ellipse found when the 
axes are given? 


Ans. Multiply half the sum of the axes 


by 3.1416. 

Is it best to require absolutely no whispering in 
Public Schools? 

Ans. I do not’believe it to be possible to 


have absolutely no whispering. I would 
aim to come as near it as possible. 

Who rang the old Liberty Bell on Independence 
Day? 

Ans. Wn. Hurry. 

Who is poet laureate of England ? 

Ans. This office has not been filled since 
the death of: Lord Tennyson, Oct. 6, 1892. 

What was the Pan-American Congress ? 

Ans. On Oct. 2, 1889, representatives of 
the leading governments of Central and 
South America together with representatives 
from Mexico and the United States, met in a 
congress at Washington, D.C. The object 
was to bring about a closer union of the 
Americas for purposes of trade and mutual 
advantage. The delegates spent six weeks 
in visiting the principal commercial and 
manufacturing cities of the United States. 
They then returned to Washington and de- 
voted the greater part of the remainder of 
the year and part of 1890 to the discussion 
of business. (The prefix “Pan” is a Greek 
word meaning all.) 

Where is ‘‘No Man’s Land ?”’ 

Ans. When Texas applied for admission 
as a State in 1845 she placed her northern 
limits down to 36°30’ (the Missouri slave 
line) instead of 37° its former boundary. 
This left a 30’ strip. When Kansas and Colo- 
rado applied for admission they did not 
want this strip. Hence it became known as 


“No Man’s Land” and subsequently the 
“Public Land.” It is now a part of Okla- 
homa. 


What They Say. 


We publish extracts from letters received from a few 
of the students of the AMERICAN CoRRESPONDENCE Nor- 
MAL. We have on file the originals together with 
thousands of others speaking in equally as high terms. 
Any teacher or student preparing to teach who is not 
following some systematic course of study is neglecting 
golden opportunities. We have helped thousands to 
employ their time profitably and can help you. Ifyou 
want to know all about our plan send for catalogue. It 
gives particulars of 20 separate courses. You will be 
surprised to learn how much we can do for you at a 
very slight cost. Address AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE 
NormaL, Dansville, N. Y. 

Leadville, Colorado.—It is with sincere pleasure that 
I will make an effort to describe your Normal Corres- 
pondence Course. I have studied it joyfully and care- 
tully for eleven successive weeks without ever wasting 
a single moment of time. The method of teaching, the 
beautiful language, and broad ideas, really charmed me, 
that if I were not under obedience, it would have been 
a pleasure to study all night. It has been my lot to ex- 
amine several works in different languages, but a more 
profitable, practical work never passed through my 
hands. It makes a teacher what she ought to be, 
compeient, and in fact it qualifies any person for her 
station in life. To say it has made me self-reliant and 
independent is but a faint expression of my feelings. 
I appreciate the Normal Course : even if you are A. P. 
A’s. it will not change me. My knowledge of the 
branches since I took it is quite extensive. My mis- 
takes were numerous but that accounts partly for care- 
lessness, and besides I knew corrections would be 
made in the proper place. Something I have often re- 
marked, pot 4 it surpasses my comprebension how 
gentlemen of such brilliant capacity can do such noble 
work fora mere trifle,almost nothing. Why I wouldn’t 
part with your method of teaching for $10. and your 
questions and answers I prize more than a fortune. 
And your hints on etiquette are just to the point, and 
well deserve a few moments cons:deration every week. 
Lastly I must mention your promptness in forwarding 
the work as well as the answers, for which I feel most 
grateful, and your sublime encouragement can never 
be forgotten. May the American Correspondence 
Normal prosper, and have a wide circulation, is the 
earnest wish of a devoted student. - Sister Fontunata. 

Stonehenge, Pa.—I hereby nie Yoh the receipt 
of a diploma from your Normal school. I deem it 
an honor to hold the same. Ihave derived a great 
benefit from the course and I will take up the Ad- 
vanced Course in the near future. Long live the Nor- 
mal.—D. R. EBERSOLE. 

Alpha, Ark.—In behalf of your course, will say that 
all young persons, who anticipate teaching in the com- 
mon schools will find it to their interest to pursve 
American Correspondence Normal Course; I cannot 
speak too highly in behalf of your course.—HomeEr 
Cook. 

Louisville, O.—I am indeed highly pleased with the 
course and will congratulate you when more at leisure. 
It is much better than I expected. Wish I had more 
time for myself.—W. D. Ka.pauau. 

Wright City, Pa.—I here with express my thanks to 
you for the Nurmal Course. I find it exactly as you 
represented it. I think that every successful teacher 
should take the Normal Course as it is a great help in 
teaching. I also think it is a great help to teachers as 
it keeps them busy at their studies. I will endeavor 
to get more teachers of Missouri to join.—CHaRLgs H. 


HEE. 
Oak Grove, N. C.—Since pursuing the Normal 
Course for ten weeks, I am fully convinced of its 
efficacy in improving one’s grasp of knowledge. Its 
features are novel, and awaken at once an interest and 
a desire to get more learning. Taking your Normal 
Course, is better than attending college, for a greater 
amount of information is secured at the cost of only 
one month’s tuition at a high school. Now in regard 
to your methods of teaching the various branches of 
study, a word of commendation is not out of place. I 
can safely say that what information I have gained 
from studying your methogs counterbalances the price 
aid for the whole course. I am much better prepared 
or teaching during the coming winter toan I was last 
winter and I attribute my better qualifications to the 
study of your Normal Course. Thanking _ for your 
noble work in the educational cause.—H. M. Fauxx. 








Pageo’s Theory and Practice,cloth bound 
(Priee $1.00) given asa premium to each 
subscriber who will send one new sub- 
soriber with fee in fall (0c) and 10c extra 
for poston. Such offers as this ought to 
bring at least one new subscriber fro 
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The Angel Vision. 





Chisel in hand stood a sculptor boy, 
With his marble block before him, 

And his face lit up with a smile of joy 
As an angel dream passed o’er him. 

He carved it then on the y’elding stone, 
With many a sharp incision ; 

With heaven’s own light the sculptor shone ; 
He had caught the angel visiun. 


Sculptors of life are we as we stand 
With our souls uncarved before us, 
Waiting the hour when, at God’s command, 
Our life’s dream shall pass o’er us. 
If we carve it then on the yielding stone 
With many a sharp incision, 
Its heaveuly beauty shall be our own, 
Our lives that angel vision. 





- GLEANINGS. — 





Kindness is an instinct, politeness only an 


art.—Anon. 
* % 


* 
A learned man is a tank ; a wise man is 
a spring. —W. R. Alger. 


* * 
* 


| his evolution. 


}to the will of another, but to his own, and 


this for good ends clearly understood. It in- 
volves two elements,—wisdom and _ power ; 
the former to be gained somewhat by precept, 
but more by experienc? in a proper environ- 
ment; the latter to be acquired wholly by 
exercise. For the wise man whose motives 
are noble and whose self is under the control 
of his will, law is unnecessary.—C. B. 
Gilbert. 


ae 
* 


Good habits form the rock on which good 
character is built; and there is no other on 
which it will stand. Avoid, remove,counter- 
act with scrupulous care and conscientious 
end avor all influences in gesture, word, or 
deed, in the tone of the voice,in the handling 
of the child, in the surroundings—animate 
‘or inanimate—that may help an evil ten- 
‘dency to grow, and bring strife into the 
child. Seek, strengthen, create, with equal 
‘scrupulousness and conscientiousness, and 
that will unify the child in every direction of 
Impatient gestures, angry 








Learn to say no, and it will 
be of more use to you than to be 


able to read Latin.—Spurgeon. 


* OK 
* 


Thinking is working — one’s 
knowledge into something that no 
one else would produce with the 
same faets and conditions. The 
teacher who plans to have twenty 
children see the same thing in an 
object or event and think the 
same thing about it, has not the 


ing really is—Journal of Education. 
* 
* 
The habit of looking at the bright side of 
things is worth more than a thousand a year. 


—Samuel Johnson. 


* 
*K 


No higher respect is due the greatest in- 
ventor or discoverer than to the woman who 
has mastered the science of domestic econ- 


omy.—Horace Mann. 
* * 


* 


* 
To read the English language well, to 
write with dispatch a neat, legible hand, and 
to be master of the first rules of arithmetic, 
so as to dispose at once, with accuracy, of 
every question of figures which comes up in 
practice—I call a good education. These 
are the tools. You can do much with them, 
but you are helpless without them.— Edward 
Everett. 
4 wa 
The first thing for us to seek to develop in 
the child is self control for wise ends, sub- 
ordination: of his passion and his actions, not 





list during this school year. 





ALREADY ASSURED us» 


N the December number of the Instrucror we asked each reader to make 

an effort to secure at least one additional new subscriber, thus doubling our 
Success in accomplishing this is already assured, 
as hundreds of our subscribers have responded either with lists of new sub- 
scribers or asking for sample copies with which to work. 


We wish to continue the Iysrrucror in its present enlarged form and can do 
so if our readers will continue the co-operation already manifested. es 


ONE NEW NAME FROM EACH PRESENT SUBSCRIBER WILL DO IT. 
YOUR PART? Many are doing much more and it is doubly appreciated. Sam- 
ple copies, etc., sent on application. 

Nore: Either Page’s Theory and Practice, cloth bound, or Busy Work 
Series, will be sent as a premium for one new subscriber with fee in full (50c) 
if postage be enclosed, (10c for Page’s or 6c for B. W. S.). 
iaheuiiees and one-half the required postage (8c). 


faintest conception of what think- = 


words, cruel deeds, harsh tones, rude hand- 
ling, hideous jarrings—stories and scenes of 
sin and strife, will breed in child-nature the 
things they are, as surely as their opposites 
will make the child strong in the good they 


hold. ‘Man is what he eats,” is true in all 
directions of being and growing.—Hail- 
mann. 


* * 
* 

We should always obey the teachings of 
conscience. It is the highest authority to 
which we can appeal. If we think an action 
right, we are under the stronge-t obligation 
to perform it ; if we feel it is wrong, nothing 
should induce its commission. If we neglect 
to listen to the appeal of conscience once, we 
lose our self-respect ; we feel a sense of shame 
and meanness. If we commit the wrong a 
second time, its warning voice is not so loud, 
and finally, after repeated failures to secure 
attention, it ceases to urge us to do right. 
The law of habit which enables the con- 
science to grow each day stronger and more 
certain in its indications of right, will as 
surely, if neglected and abused,cease entirely 
to give its friendly advice. It isa danger- 


Mistakes in Teaching Reading. 


first 
the 


1. Too lengthy lessons. After the 
reader is passed, the more advanced 
class the shorter the lesson. 

2. Permitting the pupil to read without 
thinking. This is the mother of dragging, 
whining, repeating. 

3. Reaching the end of the book before the 
class is prepared for the next higher. Every 
time a pupil passes through a book he has 
less interest in it. 

4. Passing over and over the book, instead 
of through it once. Life is too short to go 
through a reader more than twice under the 
same teacher—we had nearly said more than 
once. 

5. Letting “to get through the book” be 
the object of the class. The teacher who can 
keep the class away from the end of the book 
till ready for it, is in the wrong business. 
4 and 5 are close akin. 


9 
Vv; 





WILL you bo 


Both for two new 





ous habit to neglect the kind whisperings of 
so friendly a monitor—Gow. 


6. Reading without questioning. “Why” 
should be the motto of the school- 
room— framed and hung in a 
conspicuous place. Many other 
questions are needed, but let the 
class know that this same trouble- 
some “why” will bob up every 
time it can find room. 

Criticism wrong in quantity, 
quality or purpose. Itis easy to 
have too much, too little or the 
wrong kind. Let criticism be fur 
help, sympathetic help—never ofr 
spite,nor ina spirit of superiority. 
The purpose and spirit of criti- 
cism are everything. 

8. Teacher’s lack of preparation for the 
recitation. If preparation is needed in other 
studies, it is doubly needed in reading. The 
only way to read with spirit and the under- 
standing is to study into the spirit of under- 
standing. 





9. Reading by regular turns. Such 
recitation is a bid for every pupil to nap, ex- 
cept the one who is reciting. Read up, then 
down ; skipping here, there, yonder, any- 
where, everywhere in the class; holding 
every pupil responsible for everybody’s error, 
till corrected. 

10. Having pupils to pronounce a word one 
way in reading and another way in talking. 
To pronounce correctly anywhere we must 


a 


pronounce correctly everywhere. 

11. Failing to sh w the child that reading 
and talking are essentially the same act. 
We tell them, but fail to get them to under- 
stand.—Selected. 
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Farmer John. 


Home from his journey Farmer John 
Arrived this morning, safe’ and sound, 
His black coat off,and his old clothes on, 
“Now I’m myself,’”’ says Farmer John; 
And he thinks, ‘‘I’ll look around.” 
Up leaps the dog. ‘Get down,you pup! 
Are you so glad you would eat me up?” 
The old cow lows at the gate to greet him ; 
The horses pick up their ears to meet him. 
“Well, well, old Bay! 
Ha, ha, old Gray ! 
Do you get good feed when Iam away? 


“You haven’t a rib |’? says Farmer John; 
“The cattle are looking round and sleek ; 
The colt is going to be a roan, 
And a beauty too : how he has grown ; 
We'll wean the calf next week.”’ 
Says Farmer John, ‘‘When I’ve been off, 
To call you again about the trough, 
And watch you, and pet you, while you | 
drink 
Is a greater comfort than you can think!’’ 
And he pats old Bay, 
And he slaps old Gray— 
“Ah, this is the comfort of going away ! 


‘For, after all,’’ says Farmer John, 
“‘The best of a journey is getting home. 








I’ve seen great sights—but would I give 
This spot and the peaceful life I live 








For all their Paris and Rome ? 
These hills for the city’s stifled air, 
And big hotels all bustle and glare, 
Land all houses, and roads all stones, 
That deafen your ears, and batter your 

bones ? 

Would you, old Bay? 

Would you, old Gray ? 
That’s what one gets by going away ! 


“T’ve found out this,’’ says Farmer John 
“That happiness is not bought and sold, 
And clutched in a life of waste and hurry, 
In nights of pleasure and days of worry : 
And wealth isn’t all in gold, 
Mortgage and stock and ten per cent.— 
But in simple ven and sweet content, 
Few wants, pure hopes, and noble ends, 
Some land to till and a few good friends 
Like you, old Bay, 
And you, old Gray ! 
That’s what I’ ve learned by going away.”’ 


And a happy man is Farmer John ! 
O, a rich and happy man is he! 


He sees the peas and pumpkins growing, | 


The corn in tassel,the buckwheat blowing 
And fruit on vine,and tree. 

The large kind oxen look their thanks, 

As he rubs their foreheads, and strokes 
their flanks ; 

The doves light round him, and strut 
and coo ; 

Says Farmer John, ‘‘T’ll take you too— 

- And you, old Bay, 

And you, old Gray, 

Next time I travel so far away !’’ 

—J. T. Trowbridge. 





SAVE ¥% your FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) 
RADIATOR with its 120 Cross Tubes, 


ONE stove or furnace does the work of TWO, 
Drop postal for proofs from prominent men. 


To Introduce our Radiator. 
the first order from each neighborhood 
filled at wholesale price, and secures an 
agency. Write at once. 

Rochester Radiator Company, 

Furnace Street, ROCHESTER. N. Y. 
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HEAT GOES, 





000 > 000 <em> 000 <e-000 a 0000000 > 000 <a 000 <a 005 <a 000 aD 000 
send Your P:cture and Get4d 


(2 MINIATURE GEMS OF ART FOR 25 CENTS. 


OMETHING entirely new in the way of a Gem of Art, and at an un- 
S usually low figure. The Miniature photo, we copy from the Cabinet 
and Card Size Photos, only, and make no change in the picture you 
send whatever. Cabinet Pictures can be sent by mail. Inclose twenty- 
five cents or Postal Order, and two-cent stamp for return mailing, and 
we guarantee to return to you One Dozen Miniature Phot«s, and the pic- 
ture you send in one week from date of sending, that will give pc rfect 
satisfaction in every rezpect. 
Special care should be taken in doing up pictures for mailing, and be 
sure to write your name and address plainly. 


00 <a 000 com 000 <a 000 000 er 


Respectfully, 
F. J. WALSH, 
353 Perry Street, - - : TRENTON, N. J. 


i. <B> 000 00 6 <a 000 <a 00 0 > anal 


ij O00 E> 000 00 0 <> 000 000 <> 0000 > 00 0 <a 000 E000 <a 000 000 
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CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE 


The LARGEST School Specialty House in the World. Established 1889. 





I. SPECIALTIES— 


ST OU go pO 


DEPARTMENTS. 


*«“The Teachers’ Anatomical Aid.” 
*“Progressive Reading and Number Study.” 
*“Politico—Relief Maps.” 

. *“Swigert’s Lunar- 
*“Roudebush Writing System.” 
*School Room Decorations. 
*Physical Apparatus and Chemicals. 


Tellurian.” 


II. *GENERAL SCHOOL SUPPLIES—(Catalogue A.) 


Maps, Globes, Charts, Dictionaries, Dictionary Holders, 


Blackboards, Erasers, Flags, etc., etc. 


III. *SCHOOL FURNITURE—(Catalogue B.) 


School Seats, Teachers’ Desks and Chairs, Kindergarten 


Chairs and Tables, etc., etc. ° 


“SHort TALKs oN Our Nationa FiaG.”’—By 8S. M. Dick, Ph. D. Designed to offer some suggestions and furnish some facts to Teach- 
ers and Pupils to aid them in Flag Exercises, Citizenship and Civil Government. Illustrated. Flexible cloth. 20 cents prepaid. 





IV. *OFFICE FURNITURE—(Catalogue C.) 
Office Desks and Chairs, *Revolving Book Cases, Filing 
- Cabinets, ete. 
V. *STATIONERY and STATIONER’S SUNDRIES—(Cat. D) 
Examination and Practice Papers, Drawing Papers, 
Science Tablets, Pens, Pencils, Commencement Cards, 
Programs, Class Badges, Ink, ete. 
VI. *SCHOOL RECORDS and BLANKS—(Catalogue E.) 
District Officers’ Account and Record Books, Teachers’ 
Registers, Township and School District Orders, and 
Special Forms. 
VII. *DIPLOMAS—(Catalogue F.) 
Diplomas of Graduation, Certificates, Rolls of Honor, 
Bonds and lithographed and printed Forms of all kinds. 
VIII. *SCHOOL BONDS— 
School Bonds negotiated and purchased. 





IX. *IN PREPARATION— 


pes Special Catalogue sent on application. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE. 





173-175 Fifth Ave., Corner Monroe, Chicago. 
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‘Study 
‘Law at 
|Home 


[I= was the ambitious young man and woman on 

the farm, hehind the counter, in the mill, in the 

lawyer’s office, in the bank,—the man and woman 

. without the opportunity of a college education, J 

> that made this method of teaching law a necessity. ¢ 

We offer three courses :— 

1. A PREPARATORY Law Course. 

2. ACOURSE PREPARING THE STUDENT 
TO Practise LAW OR FOR GENERAL 
CULTURE. 

3. A Business Law Course For Busi- 
NESS MEN AND WoMEN. 

p THE tuition fee is small, the course complete, 

> the result perfect. Nicely printed catalogues ¢ 

explain the courses. They can be had for the 
asking. Address 
THE SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF LAW. 


No. 10 5 Telephone Build’g, DETROIT, MICH. | 
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RECITATIONS . 


Two splendid books containing 
600 COLUFINS 


and nearly 
300 OF THE BEST AND MOST POPU- 
LAR SELECTIONS TO DATE. 

For only 50 cents. Remember the best 
are in these books. Send now, the last 
edition will soon be entirely sold. Addresg 

Prof. Seymour Olmstead, 
Albion, Orleans Co., N. Y. 


The Orator and 


Improved Hunnings 


solid back dust trans- 
mitterin Wall. Desk 
and Cabinet Styles, 




















They are Conven- 
ient, Durable, and 
the best of talkers. 


A trial will convince 
any one of their super- 
iority on either short 
or long distance work. 








Any one can make 
an instrument that will 
work well at first, but 
to produce one that will 
continue to meet 
every proper demand 
: quite another prob- 
em. 


The orator will. 
Manufactured 
The Rawson 


Electric Co., 
Elyria, 0., U.S. A. 


tne Home Baker and Roaster, 


‘1 


by 





The Orator 








Is not a luxury, but a necessity. Makes tough 
meat tender; saves allits flavor and richness; 
bakes pread moist and makes dry bread fresh ; is 
easily handled wheninoven. Write for circu- 
lars fully describing this, and also frying pan, 
cake griddle, polishing mitten. Agents wanted. 
CHAS. SCHULTHEISS, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. 





The Lost Hellas. 





O, for a breath of myrtle and of bay, 
And glints of sunny skies through dark 


leaves flashing, 

And dimpling seas beneath a golden day, 

Against the strand with soft susurrus 
flashing ! 

And fair nude youths, with shouts and 
laughter dashing 


Along the shining beach in martial play! 
And rearing ’gainst the sky their snowy 

portals, 
The temples of the glorious Immortals ! 


Thus, in the olden time, while yet the 
world, 
A vale of joy was, and a lovely wonder, 
Men plucked the bud within its calyx 
curled, 
Revered the still, sweet life that slept 
thereunder ; 
They did not tear the delicate thing as- 
sunder ; 
To see its beauty wantonly unfurled— 
They sat at Nature’s feet with awed 
emotion, 
Like children listening to the mighty 
ocean. 


And thus they nobly grew to perfect 
bloom, 
With gaze unclouded,in serene endeavor 
No fever-vision from beyond the tomb 
Broke o’er their bright and sunlit path- 
way ever. 

For gentle as a kiss came Death to sever 
From spirit flesh, and tothe realm of 
gloom 

The pallid shades with fearless brow 
descended 

To Hades, by the winged god attended. 


Why sorrow, then—with vain petitions 
seek 

The lofty gods in their abodes eternal ? 
To live is pleasant, and to be a Greek, 
To see the earth in garments fresh and 
vernal, 

To watch the fair youths in their sports 
diurnal, 

To feel against your own a maid’s warm 
cheek, 

To see from sculptured shrines the smoke 
ascending, 

And with the clouds and ether vaguely 
blending. 


And sweet it is to hear the noble tongue, 
Pure Attic Greek with soft precision 
spoken ! 

And ah! to hear its liquid music flung, 
From Homer’s stormy harp—the death- 
less token 

That Hellas’ Titan soul is strong and 
young— 

Young asthe spring that’s past, whose 
name assauges 

The gloom and sorrow of the sunless 


ages. 


Her fanes are shattered and her bards 
are dead, 
But like a flame from ruins, leaps her 


ory 
Up from her sacred dust,its rays to shed 
On alien skies of art,and song, and story. 
Her spirits,rising from her temples hoary 
Through barren climes dispersed, has 
northward fled ; 
As, though the flower be dead, its breath 
may hover, 
A homeless fragrance sweet, the mead- 


made therein are correct. Your treatment of the subject, and arrangement of the matter, hav 





CERTAIN BOOBS 


are as essential to the teacher’s success as are good tools to the success of the mech 
If you teach Geography and wish your class to accomplish the greatest possible good octth thes 
least possible effort on your part in providing supplementary work you should order a copy of 


TOWNSEND’S QUESTIONS '' GEOGRAPHY 


It contains practical questions thoroughly covering the subject with a book of ANSWERS FOR 


THE TEACHER. 
QUESTION Book 20 cents. 
}Both 25 cents. 


Price, postpaid { ANSWERS 25 cents. 
SCRANTOM, WETMORE & COMIPANY, : 


aa-Order a sample copy 
and ask for rates in quan- 
tities for class use. 


Rochester, New York. 





. 
. 
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UTES 
THE TEXT BOOK IN BOOK-KEEPING 


That fills all the requirements of High Schools and Academies in an entirely 


satisfactory manner is 
5 
Meservey’s Book-keeping Single and Double Entry 


of Grammar Schools 
MESERVEY’S BOOK-KEEPING SINGLE ENTRY. 
They are free from confusing technicalities, and present the subject in a plain,common sense 
‘way, by which the pupil instructed through it can readily adapt the principles to the simple 
or complex transactions of business as may be required. 
Used and recommended by teachers and superintendents throughout the country. 
viretone recent adoptions for exclusive use are the City ef Chicago and the State of West 
Examination copies sent: Single and Double Entry, 50 cents; Single Entry, 30 cents. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
= 23 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 
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“Sweet Home Soar 


YOU CAN HAVE YOUR CHOICE 


a Chautavgue” nesk 


Or , % UA” | or eLININ 
RA Caau tage en" RE et 


WITH A COMBINATION BOX FOR $10.00. 


TTT 


SUT 


Ld 










The Combination Box at retail would cost, $10.00 
Either Premium Ditto, . $10.00 
Total, e - $20.00 





YOU GET BOTH gof $4() 00 


WE WILL SEND BOX AND EITHER PREMIUM — 
ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL; IF SATISFACTORY, YOU CAN REMIT 
; NOT, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 


ee 2 THe [ARKIN SOAP MFG: C0: BUFFALO,NY 
Our offer fully explained in Normal Instructor, Sept , Oct., Nov. 


Nore. ~We have examined the’goods and premiums and know they give satisfaction, and also know 


that the Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. are reliable in every way and fulfill all promises advertised above. 
—Ed. Instructor. 





$10.00 IF 





A New Historical Work 
«eee ANDRE CHENIER. ...-- 


A MEMORIAL BY LOUIE R. HELLER. 


I Vol., 12mo., Polished Buckram,boxed, post-paid, $1.25. Handsomely Illustrated, Ornamental Embossing. 
Ill-fated was the life of Andre Chenier, the great French poet, for in 1794, at the age of 32, he was guillo- 
tined at Paris during the frenzy of the French Revolution. The Oriental character of his muse is due part- 
ly to his early life having been spent in the East, and partly to inherited tendencies, through his mother, 
who was a beautiful Greek woman, and as cultivated as she was beautiful. The combination of the French 
and the Greek in Chenier is seen in much of his poetic, and in nota little of his prose works, on one side 
of his genius he manifests French romanticism, while on the other we see the severe intellectualism and 
chaste beauty of the Greek mind. Many of his shorter idyllic poems are masterpieces, and betray the 
author’s love of beauty and his passion for antique art. 


_35th THOUSAND NOW READY. 


A BC OF ELECTRICITY. 


By WM. H. MEADOWCROFT. Indorsed by Thos. A. Edison. 





“Tn simple language, the author lays bare the secrets of electrical science and application.” — Electrical 
Torld. 


“A vast amount of useful information.”— Washington Post. 
FROM THE LABORATORY OF THOS, A. EDISON. 
W. H. Meadowcroft, Orange, N. J. 
Dear Sir :—I have read the MS. of your “A B C of Electeicity,” and find that the statements you have 


e impressed 


me favorably, Yours truly, : THOS. A. EDISON. 
108 Pages, illustrated. Cloth Binding. Will be sent postpaid for 50 cents. Address the publishers, 


HOME BOOK C0O., 45 Vesey St., New York. 
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Dialogues, Speakers, Magic 

pce. Wigs, Mustaches, Music 
Goods. Catalogue Free. 

G. H. W. Bates, ston, Mass. 


A A BEays™ neck, “face and arms. Don’t Pay 
50c., but send 10c. for sealed package, to 

make your skin soft and white, or ta " 

freckles, moth, wrinkles,&c. Warran’ 

BIRD, Box 142, Box 142, Augusta, Maine. 


F GENT S wanted to canvass merchants 
and business men for a new 
planned Account Book. $3 to $15 made 
daily by —— parties. For sample 


ag and terms, a 
H. on MPHILON, Pr Pub., 25 3d Avenue, N. Y. 


STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS jects rom every 


part of the globe. Agents make from $5.00 to $15.00 
per day above expenses. Exclusive territory. En- 
close 2-cent stamp for full particulars. 

GRIFFITH & GRIFFITH, Philadelphia. 


TEACHERS 


DgsIRInG positions should write, enclosing 
stamp, to J. A. WILLAMETIE, MANAGER, 
sOU — en EXCHANGE. 

- Nashville, Tenn. 


from Nature,  etc., 


mechanically, (patented). 4 child canlearn. Taught 
by mail ; write at once for Catalogue. ents wanted. 
EUGENE PEARL, Artist, 21 UNION Sq. New York. 


The Scuthern Educatione! Burean 
Has filled vacancies in twelve States. Send Stamp 
for terms to H. N. RoBERTSON, Manager, P. O 
Box 23, Memphis, Tenn. 


al, Musia BOX BOXEsita tee! 
Meas tint WANTED GAARA 


HARBACH &CO.809FilbertSt.Phila.Ps 

_ Teachers and Students. We have the grand- 
system of education in the world ; physical, men- 

tal and Sel tation development assured. You can be 
rof yourselfand your conditions NOW. Our 
9 of instructions embodies the deepest philos- 
ophy and mental science with the practical means 
and methods for applying and obtaining results. 
free. PROF. ANDERSON, N. I., Masonic 











TEACHERS? Any one 
can draw all Pictures, 
Portraits, Sketches 














Circulars 
Temple, Chicago. 
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Teacher’s Helps :—— 
Day and Sunda: Seine Cards 
Report Cards &c.. &c. 
‘oe 8, 25c. Sample Report Cards free. 
rall — d’ complete line of a Cards now 
ae talogue free. Addre 
ORGAN & Co., Publishers, South | Riv er, N. J. 


H oO R TH A N D + Any oe 
competent orn First lesson free. 
Write W. CHAFFEE, Gsw ego, N. ¥. 


SHORTHAND BY MAIL. 


Thoroughly taught by experts. Catalogue and 
first lesson free. Position forall graduates. 
POTTS SHORTHAND COLLEGE, 
Williamsport, Pa. 








SHORTHAND 


WHY was the ISAAC PITTMAN SYSTEM 
adopted and taught in the NEw YorK 
public day schools? BECAUSt it is the BEST, 
and has the latest and most practical text-books. 
Alphabet and specimen pages free. 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union Sq., N. Y. 
ATTEND the Metropolitan School of Shorthand, 
156 5th Avenue. Live and Practical methods. Spee- 
ial course and rate to teachers. 
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BIRD MANERA 1 
Harts Mount 


bn 
Manna will we oe Ly song rae 
will prevent their ailments, and restore 
them to good condition. If given di 
the season of shedding feathers it wil 
carry the little musician through this 
critical period without the loss of song 
Sent by mail on receipt of 15c. in stamps 
Sold by all druggists. oy Book Free 
THE BIRD D CO. 
No 400 N. Third &t. Philadelphia, Pa 
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ow 
: Miss Sa 
ee 
ville, Pa. writes: 
“J made theremedy 











at home oerreing. to your directions 


and have LOST 45 Jbs. since using it, I 
think it is the simplest and grandest remedy in 
= world to reduce superfluous fat,” It is pure- 
ly oe and many can easily prepare 
it at home at little expense. Nostarving. 
No —— kd ~~ iu a ——~ box 
an particu in a .- re 
HALL 400. Loulssito 
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What Ailed The Pudding. 





JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 





“‘What shall we have for dinner,to-day ?”” 

Said Mrs. Dobbs, in her pleasant way ; 

“For Sally has much todo, and would 
wish 

That we’d get along with an easy dish— 

Something that wouldn’t take long to 
prepare, 

Or really require much extra care.”’ 

Said Mrs. Dobbs: ‘There isn’t a doubt 

But what we'd all fancy a stirabout !”’ 


“A hasty pudding! Hurrah! that’s 
pice !”” 

Exclaimed the girls and boys in a trice. 

Then Sally put on the biggest pot, 

And soon the water was boiling hot, 

And Mrs. Dobbs mixed together some 
flour 

And water, and in less than half an hour 

The pudding began to bubble up thick 


And dance about with the pudding-stick. 


Said Mr. Dobbs, as he made a halt : 

“Our Sally is apt to forget the salt, 

Soll put ina pinch ere I leave the 
house.”’ 

And he went on tip-toe, as still as a 
mouse 

And dropping a handful in very quick 

Stirred it well about with the pudding- 
stick, 

And said to himself: 
clever !”’ 

At which the pudding laughed louder 
than ever. 


“Now, isn’t this 


Then Mrs. Dobbs came after a while, 

And looked in the pot with a cherry 
smile, 

And thought how much she’d enjoy the 
treat, 

And how much the children would want 
to eat ; 

Then said: ‘Our Sally has one great 
fault— 


She is very apt to forget the salt!’ 
And into the hasty-nudding was sent 
A handful of this ingredient. 


John, George and Jennie and Bess, in 
turn, 

Gave the stick a twist, lest the pudding 
burn ; 

For = a empty and wretched they’d 


If anything ruined their noonday meal! 

And each in turn began to reflect, 

And make amends for Sally’s neglect, 

For the girl was good, but she had one 
fault— 

She was very apt to forget the salt ! 





But Sally herself, it is strange to say, 

Was not remiss in her usual way ; 

But before she went to her up-stairs 
work 

She threw in a handful of salt with a 
jerk, 

And stirred the pudding and stirred cin. 
fire, 

Which made the bubbles Jeap higher 
and higher 

And as soon as the clock struck twelve 
she took 

The great big pot off the great big hook. 


It wasn’t scorched ! Ah !- that was nice ! 

And one little dish would not suffice 

Mr. and Mrs. Dobbs, I guess, 

John, or George, or Jennie, or Bess ; 

And as for Sally, I couldn’t say 

How much of the pudding she’d stow 
away, 

For she was tired and hungry no doubt, 

And very fond of this stirabout. 


A happier group vou’d ne'er be able 

To find than sat at the Dobbses’ table, 

With plates and spoons, anda hungry 
wish 

To eat their fill of the central dish. 

But as Mr. Dobbs began to taste 

The pudding, he dropped his spoon in 
haste ; 

And all of the children did likewise,— 

As big as saucers their staring eyes. 


Said Mrs. Dobbs, in a voice not sweet ; 
“Why, it isn’t fit for the pigs to eat ! Y? 
And I doubt if an artist would e’er be 


able 

To depict their looks as they left the 
table. 

Said Sally: I thought it would be so 
nice ! 

But I must have salted that pudding 
twice !”’ 

And none of the family mentioned that 
they 

Had ‘@ hand in boiling the dinner that 
day. 


Once, on a high hill, a little boy made 
a snowball and started to roll it in the 
direction of the village below. It grew 
larger and larger, and travelled faster and 
faster, until it got beyond his control, 
dashing away from him and burying the 
village, which contained many of his 
friends, beneath an avalanche. Evil 
habits are like this snowball 


started they grow with surprising rapid- 
ity, and are soon beyond our control.— 
Selec ed. 





| The Andrews Penci! Sharvener, 


For 

Both 
Slate 
Pencils. 
(Patent 


Applied 
For.) 


A revolving file, on one side ior lead, the other 


side for slate. Cleanest, easiest running, most 
durable machine ever offered for sale. 
$2.00 and money returned if unsatisfactory. 


Price 


Andrews School Furnishing Co., 


Fifth Avenue, - New York City. 
Cut out this ad. and send with your order, and 


we will prepay express. Agents Wanted. D:D.D. 
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The BEST MACHINE for SCHOOL and HOME 


it makesa PERFECT POINT and NEVER 
BREAKS THE LEAD. 


Goodell Co., Antrira, N.H.: Waterbury, Conn. 


Outen :—You have the best pone il sharpener 
that was ever put on the market. ve used it more 
than 3 years. Yourstruly, G. Cicaeaien Pres. 
Harrington's Business slege & School of Shorthand. 


All Stationers sell it. Price $1, sent ex- 
press paid, $1.25. Send for circular. 


GOODELL CO., Antrim, N. H. 
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‘Gives correct spelling, pronunciation, 
syllable divisions, parts of speech, par- 
ticiples, and definitions of 33,000 words. 
Only 2} x}x5 inches in size, and worth 
its weight'in gold. _ Price, handsomely 
bound in leather, indexed, 50cts. ; ; cloth, 
not indexed, 85 cts. ‘I have ‘owed Dic- 
tionary and would not 
take $5 for it” says Robt. 
B. Gardner, Selins Grove, 
Pa., and thousands of oth- 
ere write in similar tone. 
Agents wanted in se 

school and town. 
rest the ablekaes, 


THE PRACTICAL TEXT 
BOOK CO, 
416 Superior St., Cleve 
land, O. 
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Craig’s Question Book 


contains 8,500 Questions and Answers fully covering the following subjects: 
United States History, Geography, Reading, Physical Geography, Grammar, Letter 
Writing, Orthography, Orthoepy and Phonology, Written Arithmetic, 
Practice of Teaching, Alcohol and ‘lobacco, Civil Government, Physiology, Anat- 
omy and Hygiene, Natural Philosophy, Participles and Infinitives made Easy, 

Questions on Writing, Algebra, Test Problems in Algebra, Parliamentary Rules. 
It is well bound in clotn and contains 528 pages. 
subscribers at 50c. each. Postage 14c. For sale by us for $1.50, postage 14c. extra, 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N. Y. 


This book is given for four new 
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How to do at the Table. 





Eat with your mouth shut. Cut the 


food into small pieces, and when a spoon : 


is raised to the mouth see that it is not 
so full as to require an effort to swallow 
its contents. Never drink with the 
mouth full; it may lead to choking 
which is unpardonable. The same rule 
applies to talking. Gentlemen wearing 
beard or moustache should be careful 
to use the table-napkin repeatedly, so 
that no particle of food or gravy be left 
adhering to the hair in an offensive 
way Do not put your hands on the 
table, or play with your bread, or 
examine the plate with an inquisitive 
glance. 

You should sit at a convenient distance 
from the table, and sit upright. Do not 
lean back, or tilt your chair, or stoop 
forward towards the table. 

When grace is said at the: table, ob- 
serve the most respectful attention, rever- 
ently inclining the head. 

Do not be impatient to be served. 
Should you need anything at the hands 
of the servants, do not order them to 
serve you, but request them politely, in 
a low, distinct tone, adding, ‘“‘if you 
please.”” In declining a viand offered 
by them, say, ‘‘Not any, thank you,’ 
ete. 

Do not pick your teeth at table, or put 
your hand over your mouth. 

Do not hesitate to take the last piece 
of bread or cake in a dish handed to 
you. Your host has more for other 


When a plate containing food is hand- 
ed to you, set it down before you, and 
do not pass it to your neighbor. 

Do not thrust your feet far enough 
under the table to touch the feet of 
persons opposite you. 
| Tea or coffee should be drunk from 
_the cup, and not poured into the saucer. 
Do not set your cup on the table-cloth, 
‘as it will soil it. In passing your cup to 
your hostess or the waiter, remove the 
spoon, and lay it in the saucer, beside 
the cup. 

Always act simply and easily, as if 
you were accustomed to doing things 
properly.—Selected. 

a 


Genius. 





Genius unexerted is no more genius 
than a bushel of acorns is a forest of oaks. 
There may be epics in men’s brains, just 
as there are oaks in acorns, but the tree 
and book must come out before we can 
measure them. How many men would 
fain go to bed dunces and wake up Solo- 
mons? You reap what you have sown. 
Those who sow dunce seed, vice seed, 
laziness seed, usually get a crop. They 
that sow wind reap a whirlwind. A 
man of mere ‘‘capacity’’ undeveloped, is 
only an organized day-dream, with a 
skin on it. A flint and a genius that will 
not strike fire are no better than wet 
junk-wood.—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

any Sa 

Education commences at the mother’s 
knee, and every word spoken within 
hearing of little children tends toward 





the formation of character.— Ballou. 





Worth $1.00 
.» + @ Tablet, 


Dr. KItMER & Co., South Bend, 
Ind. Find enclosed 25 cents, for 
which please send by return mail, 
one box of your Sure Headache 
Cure. Itis worth to me, when I 
have sick headache, $1.00 a tablet. 
Itcures me every time. My husband 
is also delighted with it, asit has 
cured him various times of different 


( 
( 
) 


BERRYMAN, High Gate, Va., April 
4, 1895. PS es 





‘ Like all other headaches 
— —— promptly and 
) pleasantly to DR. 
kinds of headache. MRS. T. FE. \WERS Sure Head. 
ache Cure. 


KIL- 
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Cures Every Time 
When Others Fail. 


Dr. Kitmer & Co., South Bend, 
Ind. Please send me one-half gross 
of Dr. Kilmer’s Sure Head- 
ache Cure. The one-half gross 
bought of you a short time since is 
all gone. It is the best and quickest 
headache remedy that I ever handled 
and Ihave had most of them. 
Yours Cures every time when others 
fail. Each sample cures a headache 
and then the sale ofa box always 
follows. HI ARTHUR, Dowagiac, 
Mich., June 13, 1894, For sale by all 
leading druggists. 


25 boxes 25 cents. DR. KILMER & CO., South Bend, Ind. Sample free. 
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N EW YORK AND THE EAST, 
BUFFALO AND THE WEST, 


WASHINGTON AND THE SOUTH, 
TAKE THE PEERLESS PASSENGER ROUTE, Most Comfort. 





—Quickest Time. 
Cheapest Rates. 
Shortest Line. 





_eThe Lackawanna.~> 





All through trains solid vestibule. 





Heated by steam. 





Lighted by gas. For 


Lowest Winter Excursion Rates, California, Atlanta and all resorts, write to 
FRED P. FOX, T P. A., ELMIRA, N. Y. 


HOWARD J. BALL. 


General Western Pass. Agent 
Burrato, N. Y. 


W. F. HOLWILL. 
General Pass. Agent, 


26 Exchange Place, New York. 


W. F. HALSTEAD, General Manager, Scranton, Pa. 
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) Until further notice Busy 
Work Series will be —_ 4 
free as a premium for se- 4 
curing one new subscriber. , 
We want to double our list § 
this year. Do you see the 4 
point? $ 
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My School Before | Procured Busy Work SERIES. 


You all know what Busy Work Series is.—— 


It consists of 200 leaflets (sheets) 6}x3} inches each, on which are printed practical questions suitable for all grades up to the 
sixth. These leaflets are devoted to Arithmetic (all grades) Geography (all grades) Grammar (all grades) and 
Miscellaneous Subjects, fifty leaflets being devoted to each subject. Each fifty are put up in a convenient and sub- 
stantial manilla case. 

THE OB3SECT of the Busy Work Sentzs is to provide profitable work for idle pupils and for reviews. Thousands are 
Price, postpaid $1.20. 

SPECIAL.—Normal Instructor one year and Busy Work Series postpaid, to uny address for 
only $5e, Take advantage of this either when subscribing or when renewing your subscription. 


using them with great success. 


Address NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, 
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who are weak 
and stooped, 
with female 
complaint fast- 
ening upon 
them, need hel 


NATURAL 
BODY 
BRACE 


is the help they need. It speedily re- 
stores the internal organs to their 
natural position, holds them there 
until they become fired, then health 
ensues. Straightening and strength- 
ening for either sex—young or old. 
Byron, NEBRASKA, July 17, 1893. 
“The Brace seems t» be just the thing. 
With it | am sure I shall be quite able to begin 
school again soon.” 
ETHEL REEVES, [A young lady]. 
Write for our honest, earnest 
— for mothers and daughters, 
ree, 
Natural Body Brace Co., Bo::164 Salina, Kas. 
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A Two-Book Course. 
Ideal [Music Course, 


By J. A. Sprenkel, consisting of two books : 

I. Primary Ideal Music Book, % pages, 
bound in half cloth. A beautiful book, with a collec- 
tion of more than one hundred new and old songs. 
Price by mail, 35 cents. In quantities, 28 cents. 

Il. Advanced Ideal Music Book, contain- 
ing a superb collection of songs. 196 pages, bound in 
linen. Price by mail, 60 cents. In quantities, 48c. 

In the preparation of this course, two facts have 
been carefully considered : (1) That vocal music in 
our public schools must, in the great majority of 
cases, be taught by the regular teachers. Special at- 
tention, therefore, is given to suggestive lessons and 
exercises in the theory of vocal music. (2) That the 
songs of the school-room are treasured in the minds 
of the pupils, and are seldom forgotten. Good 
thoughts and sentiments are therefore, fully as: im- 
portant as pleasing music. It has, consequently, 
been necessary to omit many so-called new songs, 
and to draw largely from standard po«try, suggestive 
of noble thoughts and fancies. This course is complete 
in itself, but a chart has been provided for those who 
wish to use one. Correspondence solicited. 

R. L. MEYERS & CO., Publishers, 
3 Harrisburg, Pa. 
WHEN WRITING MENTION INSTRUCTOR. 
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Just the book for all who wish 
to prepare for a Civil Service Ex- 
amination. 


50 cents. 
5 cents. 


Price - 
Postage - 


Address NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, 





Two Boys. 





Between two bonny boys I stand, 

On each fair head I rest a hand, 

Two faces bright are raised to mine, 

And both with boyish mischief shine. 

Two eyes of gray, two eyes of blue, 

Where childhood’s happy heart looks 

through. 

On each dear head a hand I lay, 

“God keep my bonny boys,”’ I pray. 

Dream children! Vision of the night, 

You vanish with the morning light. 

Between two baby graves I kneel, 

Too tired for tears—I only feel. 

Babes ever! Never older grown, 

So young they could not walk alone. 

On each short mound a hand I lay ; 

“God keep my bonny boys.”’ I pray. 

—Florence N. Crawford*in Youth’s Com- 
panion. - 





Another Application. 





A certain school-master occasionally 
compares the achievements of his pupils 
with the work of noted men in their 
boyhood days, much to the scholar’s dis- 
advantage. 

“Now, John, have you solved the 
problem ?”’ asked the teacher the other 
day. 

“No, sir,’’ replied the boy ; ‘‘I can’t.” 

“How old are you, John?’ 

“Sixteen,’’ was the answer. 

“Sixteen,’’? repeated the instructor. 
“Sixteen, and can’t solve a simple prob- 
lem like that! Why, sir, at your age 
George Washington was surveying the 
estate of Lord Fairiax.”’ 

After the class was dismissed a class- 
mate inquired of him if Washington ever 
did anything else remarkable when he 
was sixteen. 

“T don’t know,”’ responded the boy. 
‘‘He was a surveyor when he was as old 
as I am, and when he was as old as our 
teacher he was President of the United 
States.’’ 

—Philadelphia Call. 





Color Blindness. 





Color blindness exists to a serious ex- 
tent in America, and some of our most 
terrible railway collisions have been due 
to the unsuspected inability of certain 
employes to distinguish danger signals. 
The kindergarten claims that no single 
instance of color blindness ever exists 
where its teaching is truly followed, 
because the eye is trained in its early 
development to recognize the primary 
colors, in the form of soft worsted balls 
hung one at a time over the cradle as a 
plaything, beginning a few weeks from 

irth. If hundreds of human lives may 
be saved by a little intelligent care up- 
on the part of the nurse or parent, we 
should realize the importance of training 
the child to constant, careful observation 
of everything around him. It is both a 
means Of all-around development, and an 
indispensable aid to accurate expression. 
Bear ulways in mind these axioms: (1) 
Accurate thought comes from accurate 
speech,and vice versa ; (2) This accuracy 
is the result of judgment, of inference, of 
comparison ; (3) Comparison arises from 
observation ; (4) Observation depends 
for its value upon the proper training of 
the five senses.— Harriet A. Marsh in Edu- 


SPEAKERS 4X> DIALOGUE BOOKS 





Intermediate Speaker,—Contains 
an excellent list of SPEAKABLE pieces 
for pupils from ten to fifteen years, 25 cts, 

Primary Speaker.—Contains one hun- 

and eleven selections suitable for 
primary pupils. 25 cts. 

The Helper in School Enter- 
tainments,.—You should own one, 
25 cts. 

Pritchard’s Choice Dialogues.— 
25 dialogues, original, entertaining and 
instructive. 25 cts, 

Brown’s Reciter.—Contains the most 

' popular recitations and readings of the 
day. 202 pages, paper covers. Price 
25 cts, 

Ritter’s Book of Mock Trials.— 
4n entirely novel idea. The trials are 
very amusing take-offs of actual scenes 
in court and daily life ; containing sixteen 

‘omplete trials adapted to performance by 
amateur or professional, 25 cts. 


Impromptu Speaker.—This is not a 

ollection of set speeches, but guides the 

sJeaker in making his own. To point 

out the requirements of all ordinary oc- 

.asions of impromptu speech making, 

ind to afford such aid as may be useful, 

re the aims of this little treatise 25 cts. 

Dial ogues and Speeches for Wee 

Tots.—Comprises a variety of short 

speeches and dialogues suitable for child- 

ren from three to ten years old. ‘The 
hest of the kind published.”’ 25 cts. 


Speeches for Young Folks.— 
*By far the most complete book of the 
kind ever published.’’—160 pages. 25 


cts. 

Castie’s School Entertainment. 

—Has Recitations, Dialogues, Tableaux, 

Class Exercises, etc. 92 pages, 30 
cts, 

Acme Declamation Book.—Prob. 
ably contains a larger number of good 
selections in prose and poetry than can be 
found in any other similar book suitable 
for all readers. 30 cts. 

Tiny Tot’s Speaker.—For the wee 
ones. Contains more than one hundred 
and fifty little pieces, of only a few lines 
each, expressed in the simplest language. 


15 cts 
Child’s Own Speaker.—By E. C. & 
L. J. Rook. A collection of Recitations, 
Motion Songs, Concert “raven pone 
and Tableaux. For children of six years. 
15 cts. 
Little People’s Speaker.—By Mrs. 
. W. Shoemaker. A superior collec- 
tion of Recitations and Readings, mostly 
in verse. For children of nine years, 


15 cts. 
arse | People’s Speaker.—By E. 
C. & L. J. Rook. mprises recitations 
for the different Holidays, Temperance 
Pieces, Patriotic Speeches, etc. For 
children of twelve years _—5 cts. 

Young Folks’ Recitations,—By 
Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. An excellent 
collection of recitations adapted to the 
various needs of young people’s enter- 
tainments. For children of fifteen years. 
15 cts. 

Humorous Dialogues and Dra- 
mas.—By Charles C. Shoemaker. All 
the dialogues are bright and taking, and 
sure to prove most successful in their pres: 
entation. They can be given on any 
ordinary stage or platform, and require 
nothing difficult in the way of costumes 


30 cts. 
Young Folks’ Dialogues.—By 
Charles C. Shoemaker. Everything 


specially written for this volume. One 
of the best dialogue books in print.. For 
children of fifteen years. 25 cts. 


SPECIAL: 








Dansville, N. Y. 


cational Extension. 


Wilford’s Original Dialogues & 





Olmstead’s Humorous Recita- 
tions.—‘‘One of the very best.’ 
“Contains more good matter than any 
other 25 cent book published.’’ 25 cts. 


Burdett’s New Comic Recita- 
tions and Humorous Read- 
imgs.—A new volume of comic and 
humorous selections, compiled by the 
celebrated humorist, James S, Burdett. 
25 cts. 

Brudder Gardner’s Stump 
Speeches and Comic Lect- 
ures,—‘“‘Contains the best hits of the 
leading Negro delineators of the present 
day.”’ ‘‘The newest and best book of 
Negro comicalities published.’’>—160 


pages. 25 cts. 

Burdett’s Serio-Comic Recita- 
tions and Readings.—A miscel- 
laneous collection of Burdett’s latest and 
most successful pieces in prose and poetry, 
160 pages. 25 cts. 

Rowton’s Complete Debator.— 
Contains debates, outlines of debates and 
questions for discussion. In addition to 
these are a large collection of debatable 
questions, The authorities to be referred 
to for information being given at the close 
of every debate throughout the work, 
makes it the most complete work on the 
subject ever published. Board, 50 cts. 

Casey’s Popular Recitations, 
Funny Stories and Comic 
Songs.—Containing 81 Selections, 
many of which have never before appear- 
ed in print. ‘‘Without question the best 
book for professional or amateur recitals. 
200 pages. 25 cts. 

Haney’s Exhibition Dialogues. 
—A large collection of two, three and 
four-part pieces of a spirited description 
—carefully freed of the extravagance 
which characterizes many school pieces. 


25 cts 
Young Folks’ Entertainments. 
—By E. C.&L. S. Rook. Contains 
Motion Songs, Concert Pieces, Pantom. 
imes, Tambourine and Fan Drills, Tab 


leaux, etc. All specially prepared. 25 
cts. 
Easy Entertainments For You 


eople.—Composed of a number o 
original and simple plays,short comedies 
and other attractive entertainments, all 
easily: produced, and sure of success 


25 cts. 
Drills and Marches,.—By E. C. & L 
J. Rook. Everything specially prepared 


for this volume. Contains Broom Drill, 
Hoop Drill and March, Mother Goose 
Reception and Drill, Doll Drill, New 
Tambourine Drill, etc. 25 cts. 

Choice Humor.—For Readings and 
Recitations. By Charles C, Shoemaker. 
One of the best and most popular humor 
ous recitation books ever published 
Contains many of the best humorous 
selections in print, 30 cts. 

Choice Dialect.—For Readings and 
Recitations, By Charles C. Shoemaker. 
Contains selections in all dialects, such 
as Irish, Scotch, French, German, Negro, 
etc. representing all phases of sentiment, 
the humorous, pathetic, and dramatic 
30 cts. 

Choice Dialogues,—By Mrs. J. W. 
Shoemaker. This is doubtless the best 
all-round dialogue book in print, being 
adapted as it is to the Sunday-school or 
Day-school, to public and private enter 
tainments, and to young people or adults 
30 cts. 

Little People’s Dialogues.—b) 
Clara J. Denton. All new and original. 
Everything bright and fresh,and arranged 
for special days and seasons, as well as 
general occasions. For children of ten 
years. 25 cts. 


For $1.16 we will send the INSTRUCTOR one year and $t.00’s worth of 
speakers selected from this list, or 50 cents worth of these books may be selected as » 
premium for each new subscriber sent provided fo cents extra be sent for postage. 


Address NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N. Y. 
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Have Faith in the Boy. 





BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 





Have faith in the boy, not believing 
That he is the worst of his kind. 

In league with the army of Satan, 
And only to +vil inclined ; 

But daily to guide and control him 
Your wisdom and patierce employ, 

And daily, despite disappointment 
And sorrow, have faith .n the boy. 


Have faith to balieve that some moment 
In life’s strangely specked cdreer, 
Convicted, subdued and repentant, 
The prodigal son will appear ; 
The g Id in his nature rejecting 
The dark a id debasing alloy, 
Illuming your spirit with gladness 
Because you had faith in the boy. 


Though now he is wayward and stubborn 
And keeps himself sadly aloof 

From those who are anxious and fearful 
And realy with words.of reproof— 

Have faith that the prayers of a mother 
His wandering feet will arrest, 

And turn him away from his follies 
To weep out his tears on her breast. 


The brook that goes dashing and dancing, 
We may not divert from its course 
Until the wild turbulent spirit 
Has somewhat expended its force ; 
The brook is the life of the river ; 
And if we the future might scan, 
We'd find that a boisterous boyhood 
Gave vigor and life to the man. 


Ab, many a boy has been driven 
Away from his home by the thought 
That no one believed in his goodness, 
Nor dreamed of the battles he fought. 
So if you would help him to conquer 
The foes that are prone to annoy, 
Encourage him often with kindness, 
And show you have faith in the boy. 


Have faith in his good resolutions ; 

Believe that at last he’ll prevail, 
Though now he’s forgetful and heedless, 

Though day after day he may fail. 
Your doubts and suspicious misgivings 

His hope and his courage destroy, 

So if you’d secure a brave manhood 
’Tis well to have faith in the boy. 
oe ie 
Child Study. 
aie om delivered by G. Stanley Hall at 

We are living in a period which is the 
harvest home of man’s soul. For what 
is so worth living for and working for as 
children! What greater object than to 
transmit the torch of life undimmed from 
parent to child, from teacher to children. 
An Italian investigator has found that 
the age which produces the best fathers 
is between 30 and 40, and the best moth- 
ers between 25 and 35 years. 

Let the children cry. The child that 
never cries is deprived of one of the most 
essent'al parts of its birthright. It is 
the chief exercise that a young child 
gets ; it helps digest its food, makes good 
blood, causes circulation of the blood, 
strengthens the voice, etc. Every emo- 
tional expression is really developed 
from these various cries. 

Keep a life-book or record of the chief 
Incidents and traits of the child. 








Put down the doubts, fears, and virtues 
of the child. On the child’s leaving 
home it could be presented to him, and 
would be a sailing chart for his whole 
life. It will also be a bond of union and 
cement, parental love and affection. 

The first thing to teach the young 
child isthe boundaries of its ego. To 
learn seif is the first step of philosophical 
knowledge. Children as old as twenty- 
seven months have been seen to offer 
food to the toe, or to inflict injury upon 
themselves, etc. The first duty is to 
open the senses. No one ought to be 
deaf to music or color blind. Such cases 
are due to some defect in educ:tion. 
Open the eye-gate, the ear-gate, the 
touch-gate, all these gates of the senses. 
Before adolescent years is the a,e for 
sensory impression. 

The next thing is to teach habit. 
Don’t reason with a young child. To 
appeal to it is to appeal toa little animal. 
Instincts and feelings are the conterts of 
a young child’s soul. What it wants is 
habituation. Healthy habits are the 
basis of right conduct. The habit of 
prompt obedience should be carried well 
up into the teens. 

One of the chief discoveries of phil- 
osophical research is that we know the 
chief function o° thought is to distribute 
energy. The senses must be closely as- 
sociated and worked together, and there 
is where we bring in the connection of 
thought. The child repeats the history 
of the race — the history of animal life 
from the dawn of life down to the pres- 
ent day. The child is the epitome of the 
world. He becomes the master-key that 
unlocks all mystery. 

If the tadpole’s tail were cut off before 
its time to drop off, there would not be 
the proper development of the legs, so 
children love all forms of superstition, 
and if deprived of the fairy-stories and 
not allowed the play of fancy they sniffer 
in their future devel pment. The natural 
child has a kinship with animate and 
inanimate objects. He is evrapport with 
everything. 

The age of puberty is the golden period 
when health ismade or marred. Health 
is holiness, the greatest blessing man can 
have. What shall it profit a child if he 
gain the whole world of knowledge and 
lose his own health? It were better for 
a child to begin as Cadmus began before 
he sowed those dragon’s teeth of letters. 
In Paris every ward has a physician to 
axamine the school chi'dren and send 
notes to parents concerning them. The 
same thing should be adopted here. In 
adolescence is implanted in us that great 
instinct of love, not to enjoy one’s self 
but to serve others. Yet this very instinct 
perverted leads to a mean, degraded, 
premature old age—the product of sin. 

One reason that our children and 
young people are lacking in natural spirits 
is becau e they know nothing of nature. 
They have no communion with nature, 


-DEAD- 


UNOLE SAM’S TOBACCO CURE DOES THE 
WORK EVERY TIME. YOU PAY $1.00 AFTER YOU 
ARE CURED. 219 La Salle Street, OHIOAGO. 


shut up in cities as they are, and so lose 
that sympathy which shou'd exist be- 
tween them and nature. Why in ex- 
amining children in Boston we fond 
that a large proportion of them did not 
know where butter and milk and hides 
come from. They did not know whata 
cow was, and 71 percent. of them did 
not know where beans came from. They 
didn’t know bears eve. in Boston. 

We have peculiar problems to contend 
with, because we are the most mongrel 
race in the world, the chief feature of 
which is that it makes the period of 
adolescence shorter, and the fever hotter. 
We must hold our youth to higher ideals, 
to that poise so essential to health. The 
rest curative for incipient nervous dis- 
orders is rhythm. The mother of rhythm 
is God. 

Child study promotes freedom and 
individuality, is adapted to bring out the 
woman power, forms a new bond be- 
tween the parent and school, and is a 
method in which allcan co-operate. The 
glory of the child is unity with itself and 
external nature. The glory of the teach- 
er is unity with nature and the child. 


as _-—— 


A Widespread Evil. 





One evil resulting from our graded 
system is the ‘exclusive association in 
school work of children of the same age. 
A shrewd man once told me he wanted 
his children always to be in the lower of 
the two classes ina room. The younger 
children of a family develop more rapid- 
ly than does the oldest one. There is 
somewhat of ambition in the mind of a 
child, which makes him emulous of ac- 
complishing the work of t sose next him 
in age or strength. I have noticed that 
a high school is more likely to get pupils 
of the eighth grade if the two depart- 
ments sit in one room. Do you not 
remember how the litgle ones in the 
country school determine to stick to 
school long enough to find out what their 
big brothers could see in X and Y, 
in circles, squares or parallels? When 
our modern eight-year-old is kept busy 
with shoe-pegs, the old time boy might 
be listening to find out what became of 
Washington after he started out with 
Braddock. (Of course, you say, he 
might, and again he might be causing as 
much disaster to the recitation as the 
{Indians brought to the expedition. ) 
Zenophen tells us that one of the excel- 
lencies of the ancient system of education 
among the Persians was that of allowing 
the young pupil to spend a portion of 
each day in the presence of his elders, 
learning of them lessons of wisdom, and 
being by their achievements incited to 
heroic deeds.—A. W. Rankin, in Wiscon- 
sin School Journal. 

aa ee 

Activity of the mind in concentrating 
itself consciously upon an object with 
the purpose of making it one’s own or of 
producing it, is work. But when the 
mind gives itself up to its objects as 
chance may present them, or through 
arbitrariness, careless as to whether they 
have any result such activity is play. — 
Rosenkranz. 








GET FLESH 
AND VIGOR! 


Loring’s Predigested Fat-Ten-U and 
Corpulu Food Rejuvinate and Rein- 
vigorate the Debilitated and make 
the thin plumper and more comely. 
They are wonderful Bracers-Up of 
Systems ‘All run down.” 


The portrait below shows the features, familiar 
in Western medical circles, of Dr. Bellamy 
Strang, a practitioner of wide experience and a 
writer of rare information upon brain and ner- 
vous diseases. Following is a brief extract from 
a recent article from his penin the Physician's 
Monthly: 

“T have never seen or heard of any treatment 
for nervous prostration and for emaciation 
equal to that by Loring’s Fat-Ten-U and Corpola 
Foods. I am sure that nothing approaching 





them inrevivifying power was ever known be- 
fore in either American or European medical 
practice. They put fat onthe thin at the rate 
often, of a pound a day, rejuvinate prematurely 
old men and women, and make weak children 
strong.” 

Rey. Judson Hutchens, long prominent in relig- 
ious work in Chicago, now retired, writes as fol- 
lows: “I cannot begin to tell you how grateful I 
am for what Fat-Ten-U and Corpula have done 
forme. rince giving up active evangelical and 
missionary work I have been half wrecked phy- 
sically and mentally, without power of brain, 
nerve or muscle. In four weeks these foods have 
wrought a wonderful change in me. I have new 
strength, new mental force, and new vital force, 
My increase in weight is almost 30 pounds. Mrs. , 
Hutchens joins mein this expression of thank- 
fulness. We are speaking of these wonderful 
foods to all our friends.” 

Prof. Charles S. Mason, writing from the office 
of the Department of Education ofthe State of 
New York, says: ‘‘For nervousness, general ex- 
haustion and emaciation my physician prescribed 
forme Loring's Fat-Ten-U and Corpula Foods. 
In two months I have gained 51 pounds and have 
received a vigor that has made me a surprise to 
my friends and a wonder to myself.” 

Mrs. Lucy Sherwood Thomas, the popular elo- 
cutionist, writes from her home in New York; 
“Fat-Ten-U and Corpula have made me 21 pounds 
of good flesh in one month. They cured my hus- 
band of nervous debility.” 

What these foods have done for others they 
would do for you. 

Price of Corpula, $1.00 per package. 

Fat-Ten U, $1.00 and $2.00 per package. 

One month's treatment by mail, $2.00. 


LORING & CO., 


$) BOSTON, No. 8 Hamilton Place, Dept. 24, 
CHICAGO, 115 State St., Dept. 29. 
SSN. Y. CITY 42 W. 22d St., Dept. P 
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Not Taking Chances. 


Mr. Eprror.—I am a clergyman’s wife 
and my husband has been suffering so 
much from nervous prostration that he 
could hardly preach on Sunday. Our 
family physician did not seem to do him 
much , soI sent toJ. M. Gardner, 
Druggist, at Oberlin, O., who said that 
he would pay the money back if his 
Neurovine Tablets did not cure. Sure 
enough in the box wasa blank draft for 
$1.00 that Mr. Wilson, cashier of the 
bank in town, said he could collect for 
me, but I did not collect it; the Tablets 
have restored my husband to perfect 
health and I gave some to Mrs. Casey and 
they cured her of trembling hands and 
nervous headaches. Why should any 
man or woman suffer from nervous 
troubles when they can be cured and not 
take any chances either. Any one can 
obtain circulars by addressing Neurovine 
Tablet Co., Oberlin, Ohio. 

CLERGYMAN’S WIFE. 
N. B.—One month’s treatment $1.00 ; six 
months $5.00. 
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TOOTH SENSE 


Your address on a postal card will bring a sample of 
WRIGHT’s ANTISEPTIC MYRRH TOOTH SOAP. 

Gives beautiful teeth and sweet breath—heals sore 
gums—prevents decay. Large china box sent for 
25 cents in stamps, postpaid, which includes a com- 
plete edition of Webster’s Pocket Dictionary and 
Guide to Spelling. 


CHAS. WRIGHT & CO., 


CHEMISTS, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


TEACHERS visiting New York will find at 
MILLER’s HOTEL, 39 W. 26th, 
Street, a clean, comfortable, quiet Hotel-Home, cen- 
trally located, near Madison Square Park,convenient 
to several lines of travel,and in the immediate vicin- 
ity of the Retail Stores, Art Galleries, Places of 
Amusement and Principal Churches. 

ITS RATES—$2.00 to $3.00 per day for room with 
board, are reasonable, compared with those of more 
pretentious establishments, which furnish less of 
comfort and quiet, with good board and cheerful sur- 
roundings. Send for circular. 

CHAS. H. HAYNES, PRop’R. 








CENTS, with this ad., brings you on trial for 
138 weeks, the Pathfinder, that successful na- 
tional newspaper for teachers, students and 
ALL BUSY PEOPLE. Fresh every week 
from the Nation’s Capital. Used as the ideal current 
events paper by schools and current-topics clubs all 
over the country. Clean, condensed, classified, com- 
rehensive, non-partisan and entertaining. Gives 
facts, not opinions. Current topics prize contests 
quarterly. No schoolroom complete without it. No 
teacher can afford todo withoutit. $1 a year; 60 
cents in clubs. Address, 
THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C- 


TEACHERS! 


By our thorough courses of instruction by mail 
you can advance your grade of certificate, become 
a specialist, or study methods. 40 special, 9 regular 
courses. Diplomas granted. 12 teachers. 300 stu- 
dents enrolled during the first year. Not the largest 
but the BEST. Not the cheapest but the MosT THOR- 
ouGH. For 28-page illustrated catalogue, address 

Michigan Correspondence Normal, 
W. A. Stevenson, A. M. Prin., Fenton, Mich. 
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$ THERE’S NO EXCUSE 
@ For having freckles, blackheads, tanned, red, @ 
. spotted, mothy, @ 
¢ ugly or muddy > 
@ skin, pimples, @ 
e@ tetter, eczema, e 
rs rashes, etc., e 
> 4 when ® 
@ > 
3 , Derma-Royale 3 
4 : \ —harmless as dew— . 
> easily, quickly and forever removes and cures 3 
» every blemish and makes the skin clear, soft and 
Leading @ 





beautiful. There is nothing like it. 
actresses, professional beauties, society ladies q 
and people of refinement everywhere eagerly 
> unite in its praise. Hundreds of testimonials 
» with portraits will be sent free to anyone who 4 
> writes forthem. Derma-Royale is the best skin ¢ 
> preparation in the world. e will give $500 ¢ 
for any case it fails to cure, herever ¢ 
» it is once tried everybody wants it, so we are ¢ 
» determined to introduce it everywhere, and 4 

will send you a full-sized 


> ‘ 
> ; 
Si , 
4 4 

; 
it 


you will talk it up among your acquaintances. 
Send us your full post-office odaren today. 4 
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Why Is It ? 





Some find work where some find rest, 
And so the weary world goes on. 
I sometimes wonder which is best, 
The answer comes when life is gone. 


Some eyes sleep when some eyes wake, 

And so the dreary night hours go. 

Some hearts beat where some _heart- 
break. 

I often wonder why ’tis so. 


Some will faint where some will fight ; 

Some love the tent and some the field. 

I often wonder who are right— 

The ones who strive or those who 
yield. 

Some hands fold where other hands 

Are lifted bravely in the strife, 

And so through ages and through lands 

Move on the two extremes of life. 


Some feet halt where some feet tread 

In tireless march a thorny way ; 

Some struggle on where some have fled ; 
Some seek when others shun the fray. 


Some swords rust where cthers clash ; 
Some fall back where some move on: 
Some flags furl where others flash 

Until the battle has been won. 


Some sleep on while others keep 

The vigils of the true and brave. 

They will not test till roses creep 

Around their names above a grave. 

—Father Ryw. 

oe. 

Constitution of 

States. 


the United 





The constitution of the United States 
—the original pen written constitution 
be it remembered is kept ina steel safe 
in the library of the State department. 
The safe, quite a pretty affair, in gray 
and gold, is massive and strong. A com- 
bination lock protects its priceless con- 
tents, and the combination is carefully 
kept by one or two officials. Recently, 
however, the steel doors were swung 
open in order to allow the writer to look 
upon the sacred pages. No document in 
the world has been so fraught with 
destiny as this very same constitution. 
It is to-day the foundation of the govern- 
ment. To see it as it came from the pen 
of the engrosser on the 17th day of 
September, 1787, is a sight worth travel- 
ing a thousand miles to witness. 

As it is well known, there are in the 
state department two copies of the 
declaration of independence—one the 
official and engrossed document, and the 
other the original draft in the handwrit- 
ing of Thomas Jefferson, with all the 
erasures and alterations that were made 
before the language was finally agreed 
upon. In the case of the constitution 
there is only one copy—the final en- 
grossment, with the signatures duly 
attached. 

As thus preserved, it consists of four 
large sheets of parchment, each 22 by 28 
inches, with the words written out in 
the old fashioned chirography of a 
century ago, and the curious capitaliza- 
tion of letters then in vogue. -The first 
three words, ‘‘We the people,’’ are en- 


that they stand outin bold relief. On 
the last page are the signatures of the 
deputies from the various states, begin- 
ning with the familiar autograph of 
George Washington, who signed himself 
as ‘‘president and deputy from Virginia.”’ 
Many of the names are closely associat- 
ed with the early history of the republic 
—Alexander Hamilton, Rufus King, 
Gouverneur Morris, B. Franklin, Daniel 
Carroll and Roger Sherman being among 
the number. 

The constitution is a most excellently 
preserved document. The ink has faded 
a little, but not sufficient to detract from 
legibility or appearance ;_ the signatures 
are especially clear. This might have 
been the case also with the declaration 
of independence, but it so happened that 
when a fac-simile of that paper was at- 
tempted in 1824 irreparable harm was 
done to it through carelessness and 
ignorance. Inthe case of the constitu- 
tion the utmost care has been observed, 
and no injury has resulted.—The Great 
Divide. 





Little Boy Blue. 





NoreE :—This poem appeared in the INSTRUCTOR 
some months ago and is repeated at this time by 
request. 


The little toy dog is covered with dust, 
But sturdy and staunch he stands : 
And the little toy soldier is red with rust 
And his musket molds in his hands. 
Time was when the little toy dog was 
new 
And the soldier was passing fair, 
And that was the time when our Little 
Boy Blue 
Kissed them and put them there. 


“Now, don’t you go till I come,’”’ he said 
“And don’t you make any noise !”’ 

So toddling off to his trundle-bed, 
He dreamt of the pretty toys. 

And as he was dreaming, an angel song 
Awakened our Little Boy Blue 

Oh, the years are many, the years are 

long, 

But the little toy friends are true. 


Aye, faithful to Little Boy Blue they 
stand, 

Each in the same old place, 

Awaiting the touch of a little hand, 

The smile of a little face. 

And they wonder, as waiting the long 
years through, 

In the dust of that little chair, 

What has become of our Little Boy Blue 
Since he kissed them and put them there. 
—Eugene Field. 
pees eee 

Never lose a chance of saying a kind 
word. As Collingwood never saw a 
vacant place in his estate but he took a» 
acorn out of his pocket and popped it iu, 
so deal with your compliments through 
life. An acorn costs nothing, but it may 
sprout into a prodigious bit of timber.— 
W. M. Thackeray. 

Just do a thing and don’t talk about it. 
This is the great secret of success in all 
enterprises. Talk means discussion ; 
discussion means irritation ; irrritation 
means opposition, and opposition means 
hindrance always, whether you are right 


or wrong. 
Self-reliance,self-restraint, self-control, 


tment CARDS 


specialty. Our cards 
at Ic., 134c., 2c., 8c., 4c. each are bargains: send 
stampsforsamples. Booklets “es , 15¢.,20c.,25¢. 


FR E to Teachers. 
Catalogue and sample 


Reward sfree. Best 
goods for the price. 
JOHN WILCOX, Milford, N Y 
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What would you not 

66 I OAS | gd give for the abiltiy to 
respond to them 

No need to give much when you can learn the art 

from this little book. It will tell you how to do it; 


not only that, but by example and illustration show 


the way. Try it. 
Toasts and Forms of Public Address 


by William Pittenger. Cloth, 50 ets. 
At all book stores, or will be sent for the price. 
COMPANY 


THE PENN PUBLISHING 
1020 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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Texas Appreciates Teachers 


of worth and energy. A continuous experience 
of seven years makes us the Oldest Agency in 
the state. We work in Texas only. Send 2 cent 
stamp for full particulars. Supt. P. V. PENNY- 
BACKER, Manager Texas Teachers’ Bureau. Pales- 
tine, Texas. 











L k H ' Extra big terms. Freight 
0 ere § paid. 30 days’ credit. Solic- 
itors for our remarkable book, “Complete Compend- 
ium of Universal Knowledge.” Contains complete 
Dictionary, Law and Business Terms, U. 8. History, 
Railroads, the Farm, Housekeeping, Etiquette, etc., 
etc. It embraces every subject imaginable. Nearly 
900 pages. Price only $1.75. $1.00 outfit mailed for 30 
cents. The sale is tremendous. Act quick. 
STANDARD PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

41 North 6th St., - Philadelphia, Pa. 


AFTER SCHOOL 


you can make more money selling the 


ARNOLD + COOKER 


than by any other agency work. Every cooker 
sold pays you liberally and helps sell many others 
—— offers to teachers. Send for terms 
lmont Castle & Co., 75 Elm St., Rochester, N. Y 


AGENTS WANTED. 


New (1895) Revised Ed. of “The Little Giant 
Cyclopedia of Beady Reference,” 1,000.0 . 
Facts and Figures, 82 Colored Maps, Charts an 
Plates, 2,500 Useful Tables, Practical Recipes, Trad 
Secrets, etc. A Library in one volume. For tt 
educated, as a book of reference: for the unlearne: 
as a storehouse of knowledge, for workers in a 
callings of life, as a helping companion. Flexib 
morocco binding, $1.00. For terms and descriptive ci 
culars, address . W. WILSON, PUBLISHER, 2 
Broadway, New York. 
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A WINTERS HARVEST. 


Money for some live Man or Lady. Wewill esta 
lish a branch of our newspaper subscription aud a 
vertising Agency in every County very soon, ar 
would like to secure some one to take charge of tl 
business. 

It will not conflict with school work in the fall fi 
it is a mail order business. You can clear big mon 
without one cent invested, and establish a valuat 
subscription business that will ey, you a good pro . 
every fall and winter. Write for full particulars a) 
sample of Catalogue. 

Grumiery Subscription Agency, 
Central Office, LeRoy, N. Y. 
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A,sents Wanted Every where to Sell the 
PERFECTION 


Ge CAKE TINS 


Delicate cake easily removed without breaking 
Perfection Tins require no greasing. All styles 
round, square and oblong. Two round layer tins by 
mail, 25. Circulars FREE. CAUTION.-. Our 
Trade-Mark “Perfection” stamped on all Improved 
Pertection Tins, which are made witha “Groove” 
that absolutely prevents leaking of batter. 

RICHARDSON MFG. CO., 
N. St., Bath, N. Y. 





Go in Business “Yourself 


We Furnish the Capital. 

Any man, woman, boy or girl can do the 
work after they receive our goods. Send us 
your name to-day, wut do not send us any 
money. Address GREAT WESTERN 
SUPPLY HOUSE, Uhicago, Ill. 








self-discipline, these constitute an educat- 














» The DERMA-ROYALE CO., Cincinnati, O. 
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DICK’S 
Home Comfort 


SHOES. 


These cosy Foot Warm- 
Ss ers worn everywhere. 
Woven ri hand. Seamless, tackless, fleece wool 
lined. Unequalled for ALL house purposes. 
Sent postpaid ; ladies’ sizes $1.25, men’s $1.50. 
WM. H. DICH, Maker, Dansville, N. ¥Y. 









ELECTRICITY @: 


ical and Architectural Drawing, 
Steam Engineering (Stationary, Marine, Loco- 
motive), Plumbing, Heating, Civil Engineering, 
Coaland Metal Mining, English Branches, 


TAUGHT BY MAIL. 


Twenty-seven Courses of Study. Send for free 
circular. State subject you wish to study, 
The International Corre«pondence Schools, 
SCRANTON, PA. 
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On receipt of Ten 
Cents we will send 
you FOUR copies of 
that grand publication 


fe 


POCK’S LIBRARY 


Each copy has 32 pages, 
with over 100 illustrations, 
by America’s best Artists, 


FOR 
and contributed by Amer- 


O N E ca’s best humorists. 
aed ant Ti nk of it! 


pes of beautifully illustrated humorous read- 
ng for TEN CENTS. 

We want YOU to ‘subscribe for Puck’s 
Library : that’s why we practically GIVE 
you these specimens. 

Address, PUCK, Dep. N, New York. 
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D®- T. = GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 
CREAM OR PAGIC BEAUTIFIER. 
Purifies as well as beautifies the skin. No — 


One hun- 
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A Little Girl’s Wish. 





““Mayn’t I be a boy?” said our Mary, 
The tears in her great eyes of blue, 
“T’m only a wee little lassie, 
There’s nothing a woman can do. 


“Tis so, I heard Cousin John say so, 
He’s home from a great college, too ; 

He said so, just now, in the parlor, 
“There’s nothing a woman can do.” 


‘My wee little lassie, my darling,”’ 
Said I, putting back her soft hair, 

“T want you, my dear little maiden, 
To smooth away all mother’s care. 


“Is there nothing you can do, my darl- 
ing? 
What was that ‘pa’ said last night ? 
‘My own little sunbeam has been here 
I know, for the room is so bright.’ 


“And there is a secret, my Mary, 
Perhaps you may learn it some day— 

The hand that is willing and loving 
Will do the most work on the way. 


‘And the work that is sweetest and dear- 
est, 
The work that so many ne’er do, 
The great work of making folks happy 
Can be done by a lassie like you !”’ 
—Elizabeth R. George in Ladies’ Home 


Journal. 
—_~._—_ 


A Snow Masquerade. 





BY ADELBERT F, CALDWELL. 





Snowflakes softly falling, 
Nudging the nearest one, 

Said, winking and blinking, 
“Now, let’s have some fun !’’ 


So they whisked downward gaily, 
Twirling ’round and around, 


Dusk in Autumn. 





BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 





With longing thoughts of one left far away 
As fell the kindly dusk and dew,I came 
To where the city of the liquid name, 

Livorna, sits upon her crescent bay. 

Low in a violet sky the new moon lay, 
And, as it dropped, it caught a vermeil 

flame 
That all its clear-cut edges seemed to 
frame 

In brighter hues than marked the death 

of day. 

Slowly it dipped until it tinged the tide 
With delicate crimson,and I saw it glow 

Like some great beacon o’er a waste 
of sea, 
Soon to be lost in black abysms below 


«| Then, in my sad heart-loneliness,I sighed 


For June, O love its halcyon hours 
and thee ! 
> 


Scottish Student Life. 





BY MARY MAUDE FUNK, IN YOUNG PEOPLE'S 
PAPER, 

When a young man has been through 
a university of Scotland, he has had some 
different experiences from those gaiued 
in an American Inst‘tution. 

In the first place a college life is open 
to all, rich and poor, which cannot be 
raid of all our sc ools, although the way 
is — gradually. 

1e first school days ofthe Scottish 
lad are in the parish and under the di- 
rection of his parents. - The parish teach- 
ers are university graduates, and can 
take the boys as far along as they are 
able to go. One reverend gentleman 
with silvery locks, who recently spoke 
to students in the university of Chicago, 
had at the age of fourteen, teen through 
Greek, Latin and Trigonometry, 

In those early days there were no 
Sunday s hools, but the Sabbath was a 
day of Bible reading. After the neon 





IF vou have the test idea of ing a BUSINESS or 
HORTHAND course you should send tight away for a beautiful 
ook that tells about a ** business ’’ SCHOOL OF BUSINESS more 
‘amous from ocean to ocean than any other on the continent. 

Address, ‘‘ R. B. U."" ROCHESTER, N. Y 
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Susy BEE Ww WASHER? 


100 pieces in one hour and 
done, That’s 

<> the bana AGENTS 
mA NTED. Exclusive 

lia, Write for terms. 


Lake Erie srie Mtg. aie i Ei 13 St., Erie, Pa. 


COLLEGE FLAGS! 


ce | combination of one, two, three or 
our ra — metal letters, with or 

without ’%, 9, ’97, 98, enamelled 
in cm or we colors. 


Silverplated, 10c. $1.00 per doz. 
Sterling,  25c. $2.50 per doz. 
CATALOGUE FREE. 


MoRAE & KEELER, Mig. Jewellers, Attlebore, Mass. 
B4U BUY YOUR Gilk ana Bunting 












For Schools, Homes and 
Parades, 


Best U.S. Bunting. Lowest 
prices in the U.S. Manufac- 
turers of CAPS, SWORDS, 
BELTS, Ete. 

J. A. JOEL & CO. 
88 Nassau Si., - New York. 
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ii A Bargain 
TURE 


PICTURES 

——= : of Flower 
and Frattsin aatural colors, al) 1 different, size 174 
24 ins., retail price $125. Ifyou will mention this 
paper and enclose 85 centa, will send post-paid free, 


Addrese—H. M. WALL, Lithographer, 
387 Leenard St., Breeklyn, N. ¥. 


ERICAN 
MUSIC SYSTEM 


The oniy System combining lung development, 




















cosmetic will do it. meal the father and mother gathered the | care of throat, proper enunciation, and voice culture, 


Blindfolding each object 


Removes ‘Tan . | with the study ¢ of music. 

Pimples, Moth They found on the ground. children in the large room by the cheer- | "The“oniy System indorsed by Dudley Buck, Dr. 

Patches, Rash, ful log fire, and read the Bible to them. Clarke, Director of Music, Univ. of a. Carl Ze rrahn, 
% * E ton, Su rooks, il., Pro 
4 ag A lone little fir-tree, The minister’s sermon was discus-ed and poem | of Brockiyn, and pote | dear pean ed- 
i and every blem- Disguised by the storm the boys were questioned upon it. The wontors and Jeaster | mosicis anew ho have heretofore 

a, on bey, ‘ je h ‘ag father never said whether the sermon | “The only System which has gotten out of the 

and defies detec- ppeared in the morning was a good or bad one—a practice many 94 ruts and placed music within range and easy grasp 

tion. It has we regular grade teacher. 


American fathers might adopt. Adopted by Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Hartford, and 


The cutest wigwam ! 
scores of smaller places, supplanting the old methods. 


stood the test of 


1g 

by Catarrh (Though they all stood aloof, ) — ~~ ane when they atin In the remotest hamlet, or any teach- 
2 1im -r or official anywhere, can secure o 

“ Can be Would afford each a shelter, Se a miner ena vole peer 

e” a With its queer’Chinese roof. y ’ reduced prices, and singly or by the 

C 7 d 1 or I dozen, postage or expressage free, 
Not a thing in the garden 1e student was allowed todo much 
i. ured ! Escape et on sie as he liked whils at school. The Pro- - om Books 
It cured Dr, Sykes in 1870 and will cure you = i sity fessors did not concern themselves about i 
_ now. For 24 years we have received recommend- Who dressed up each object him after he left the class, and even of all Publishers 
| ations from those cured. This fact should con- there he could take a back seat. © Brand new, and complete alphabetioal 


Szes2F | Co 


43 years, and is 
so harmless we 


No lively songs were allowed on that 


12 of the 13 normal schools of Pa. are teaching this 


} taste it to be sure The hitching-post (0, day. One boy after the Bible reading | 13.0t tne oe nor states are al ready teaching 
r Ae aren 4 You would laugh to see that !) went out doors, where the birds were "Unprecedented results wherever Introduced 
J U singing their cheerful lay, under the| Forinformation and testimonials, address, 


no counterfeit of 
similar name. 
Dr. L. A. Sayre 
said toa lady of 
the haut-ton (a 
Ga: “As you rr — use them,I recommend 

uraud’s Cream’ e least harmful of all the 
= ee yy ale by all ap pom and 

a Dealers in the U. 8S. Canada an ree 
Fen T. HOPKINS, Prop’r,37 Great y doy aN 
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vince you of its superiority. Send for best book 
me catarrh yet published.’ M 5 Mailed to your address 


DR. SYKES’ 


eee CATARRH 


eur E 
Address, Dr. Sykes Sure Cure 


Canton Bid’ g, _ 
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Looked dignified very 
In a high pointed hat ! 

A line of new clothes pins— 
Perhaps eight or ten— 

Bobbed backward and forward, 
Real Eskimo men. 


The well-curb, it seemed 


In flakes of themselves ! 


Thought they: ‘‘Why, this frolic 
Is such a success, 
We'll disguise things each winter 
In this masquerade dress !’’ 
_—_—_>— 

Life is too short to nurse one’s mis- 
sery. Hurry across the lowlands, that 
you may spend more time on the moun- 
tain tops.—Phillips Brooks, 





beautiful skies of autumn. His soul re- 
sponded to the beauties of nature. For 
a moment he Jorgot that it was Sunday 
and began to imitate the birds. His 
father said, ‘‘My son, have you forgotten 
that it is the Sabbath.” 

The lad was ready for the uniyersity 
at fifteen. His first departure from home 
was on this occasion. His father usually 


On Saturday afternoon the boys went 
strolling over the beautiful hills of 
Scotland. The university did not store 
their minds full of facts only, but pre- 

ared them for a life of continued study. 

ft t gave them a plan of study for future 
use. The method of the Scottish 
university is well adapted for those peo- 
ple, but could not be carried out fully in 
our country, although we may learn 
many things from their system that 
would improve our own institutions. 








KING, RICHARDSON & CO., Publishers, 
SpringReld, Mass. 
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Mr. Nobody. 





I know a funny little man, 
As quiet as a mouse, 

Who does the mischief that is done 
In everybody’s house. 

There’s no one ever sees his face, 
And yet we all agree, 


That every plate we break wascracked | yes, gentle critic, I know all this, and 


By Mr. Nobody. 


’Tis he who always tears our books, 
Who leaves the door ajar : 

Who pulls the buttons from our skirts, | 
And scatters pins afar. 


That squeaking door will always squeak 


For, prithee, don’t you see 
We leave the oiling to be done 
By Mr. Nobody. 


He puts damp wood upon the fire, 
That kettles cannot boil ; 

His are the feet that bring in mud, 
And all the carpets soil. 

The papers always are mislaid ; 
Who had them last but he? 

There’s no one tosses them about 

But Mr. Nobody. 


The finger-marks upon the door 
By none of us are made ; 

We never leave the blinds unclosed, 
To let the curtains fade. 

The ink we never spill; the boots 
That lying round you see 

Are not our boots ; they all belong 

To Mr. Nobody. 


Anon, 
——_=_>__—_ 


The Wonderful Maxim Gun. 





The following description of the Maxim 
gun,taken from an account by Dr. Henry 
con- | 


M. Field ofa visit to the inventor, 
tributed to The Evangelist, New York, 
October 10, is reproduced here for the 
powerful and vivid i impression it gives of | 


Maxim’s remarkable engine of destruc- | 


tion : 
‘His (Mr. Maxim’s) special pes, his 
‘daily,’ is the marvelous gun, that does 


not fire single shots, but literally ‘rains | 


bullets,’ as the elements in their fury 
rain hailstones. It isa light affair to 
look at, having the appearance of a small 
brass cannon, mounted on a tripod, and 
aimed and worked by one man, who sits 
behind it, on a saddle like that of a 
bicycle,from which he can point it up or 


down with as much ease as if it were a/| 


pistol, or swing it to the right or left, as 
an enemy approaches from one or anoth- 
er quarter. 

«* ‘But how is the gun loaded ?’ 
here is the beauty of it ; 


Ah, 


the cartridges are strung on a belt, that 


carries from a hundred and fifty to four | 


hundred rounds) every kick of the gun 
throws out the exploded cartridge on one 


side of the gun, and on the other throws | 


the next cartridge into place, so that the 
discharge is incessant. You have only 
to press the button,and the gun does the 
rest. As long as you keep your finger on 
the button the firing goes on, the gun 


it loads itself ! | 
The originality of the invention lies in | 
this: that it utilizes the recoil, so that (as | 


throwing eleven minie bullets a second, 
| 666 a minute ! 
| ‘* ‘But not quite so fast,’ I hear some 
}one say who has made a study of fire- 
arms; ‘don’t you know that this inces- 
| sant firing would heat the gun so that it 
| would explode, and do more destruction 
| at the rear end than at the muzzle?’ Oh 


|am glad you spoke of it, as it gives me 
|occasion to ‘point out one more con- 
trivance of this marvelous machine. 
| That steel barrel, through which an in- 
|cessant flash streams like a continuous 
| streak of lightning, melting or exploding 
|everything near it, pass?s through water ! 
/It is all the while immersed in water— 
'that is, encased in what is called the 
| ‘water jacket,’ so that the gun, like a 
| good soldier, ‘keeps cool’ while doing its 
‘most deadly work. 

“Thus it is that the man at the gun is 
master of the situation, and need not run 
| away even if he is attacked by a regiment 
/unless it comes upon him by surprise, 
/and takes him at close quarters, or some 

villainous sharpshooter picks him off be- 
fore he gets to business. Let the regi- 
ment keep at a respectful distance, and 
give the brave fellow achance, and he 
will lay them low by hundreds ; and in- 
deed let the enemy be ever so numerous 
if they will only stand up like men to be 
shot at, he will mow down half a dozen 


regiments while he is smoking his 

| cigar !”’ ne 

ELECTRICITY FOR FARM- 
ERS. 





An Apparatus to Tell the Grang- 
ers When the Soil is Damp. 





The well known fact that damp earth 
is a better conductor of electricity than 
| dry earth is the basic idea of an apparatus 
|invented by Professor Milton W nitney, 
chief of the divison of soils, in the 
,agricultura department, which ‘he thinks 
| will be a valuable aid in producing the 

best results from the cultivation of soil. 
| Two plates, constructed of the same 
mate) ial that forms the carbon points in 
are lights, are sunk in the ground at any 
desired depth. A current of electricity 
\is then passed from one to the other and 
an instrument measured in ohms the re- 
sistence which the soil between the 
| plates makes to the passage of the cur- 
rent. A table, prepared from the results 
| of many experiments, shows at a glance 
‘the percentage of moisture in the soil. 
The apparatus will be especially valu- 
able in hot house culture, in Professor 
| Whitney’s opinion, for in them the con- 
ditions: are the best for regulating the 
| proportions of moisture, but the amount 
of moisture in the fields can be regulated 
to a great degree by cuitivation. This is 
part cularly true in sections of the coun- 
try where irrigation is practiced. By the 
‘use of this apparatus whichis quite 
|simple and comparatively inexpensive, 
the farmer can accurately determine 
| what crop is best adapted tothe soil of 
each field. and thus make his labor and 
investment count for the most in results. 
From a series of experiments conducted 
the past summer, Professor Whitn- y has 
practically demontsrated that when 
pasture land shows less than 13 per 
cent. of moisture it has reached the 
danger line and a devastating drought is 
imminent. 


| 
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Our large 24-page cata.ogue of Or- 
guns, aut Pisce ounalaian t cat ORGAN F 
alogue of Pianos, cov taining 16 pp. A 
Sa slags Gi 
$ gy 8.0 ERPEE YT 526.00 : 
and up. and up. S 
Sold on instalments. Easy payment. 30 days’ trial in your own ag 
home. We positively guarantee every Organ and Piano 25 years. m 
Send for Catalogue. BEETHOVEN P. & O. CO., = 
668 WASHINCTON, NM. ue od 
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$2.50 FOUNTAIN PEN TO TEACHERS FOR $ | 
Solid Gold Pen-—Hard Rubber Engraved holder—Simple Construction. 1 Always 
ly. Never blots. No better working pen made. A regular $2.50 pen 
Mailed complete, to teachers, bored, w'th filler, for $1.00. Your money back—if you went at. Agents as 
Wanted. LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN CO., Boom 15, 108 Fulton St., New York. STR 
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is never too busy to answer letters of inquiry prom ptly and carefully. Any- 
thing and everything from a piece of chalk to a two hundred dollar globe— has r 
from a Kindergarten chair to a car load of desks—is in our line. Consider tende 
us headquarters for all information about School Goods. real | 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE free on request. frienc 
No order too small to receive prompt attention. = u 
Always get our prices before buying. é hens 
Address 65 Fifth Avenue, New York City. ’ a 
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among 
le the December number of the Instrucror we asked each reader to make aaa 
an effort to secure at least one additional new subscriber, thus doubling our = ae 
list during this school year. Success in accomplishing this is already assured, ronan 
as hundreds of our subscribers have responded either with lists of new sub- PR 
scribers or asking for sample copies with which to work. literate 
We wish to continue the Insrrucror in its present enlarged form and can do — 
so if our readers will continue the co-operation already manifested. $9 Al 
ONE NEW NAME FROM EACH PRESENT SUBSCRIBER WILL DO IT. WILL You bo fumes 
YOUR PART? Many are doing much more and it is doubly appreciated. Sam- on ere 
ple copies, etc., sent on application. inaaal 
Nore: Either Page’s Theory and Practice, cloth bound, or Busy Work a 

Type will be sent as a premium for one new —— with fee in full (50c) 
08 pees be enclosed, (10c for Page’s or 6c for B. W. 8.). Both for two new “Th 
ubscribers and one-half the required postage (8c). : 
Is amon 
Selected | 
issue has 
which se 
book rev} 
and the p 
each issu 
FOR ‘ best liters 
tion 50 ce: 
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SCHOOLS 


Fireside Reveries, our 16 page household paper is now the best in the world for the money— 50c a 
year. Besides our excellent departments on Cookin:, F ‘ashions, Literature, Art, etc., we publish stories by 
well Known writers. Our “Boys and Girls School Page,” and *Childrens’ Story Pag. ” are equal to any of 
the high priced childrens papers. By making a large contract with one of the leading organ factories in 
America we are able to give a $90.00 chapel organ absolutely free to every school (or person) securing 
50 subscriptions to Fireside Reveries. You and your scholars can earn the organ ina week. Send for 
free sample copies at once and begin work. Address 


FIRESIDE REVERIES, Rochester, N. Y. 
Are Y H 
LONGFELLOW BOOKLE ate? 


In the Head ? _" 
Gems by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow,” neues 


lished. A collection of Longfellow’s most odaeeeaet 
ms. Original colored cover page, with excellent Do you feel the need of books that will help you 
portrait of the poet. Elegantly bound with silk rib- through the day’s duties? Real live helpers that 
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pub- 





er font, pou. for oe poe ages Boia ay tell you exactly how to untangle the knotty ques” E 
iY lo 2 WO COPICE masied, POsl-pe or! tions that pop up before you every hour of every 
10e, Special Offer to Teachers: To enable day? We have stacks and stacks of them—the 


teachers to secure cheap and satisfactory Prizes to 
give to scholars, we will mail the Longfellow 
Booklet at the low ees of 40c. per dozen 
copies. Address, M.C. BURKEL, 
479 Nelson Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
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WHY PAY RECISTRATION FEE? WE DEPEND ON RESULTS 


a Voy-¥, oll a: emote) ae ¥ be ame), P-L) 
Central Teachers Bureau (Edw.C, Dixon) 1330Arch St., Phila 


ESTABLISHED 1880 CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 
NO MORE GRAY HAIR. 
T suet 


Let us mail you our 


most helpful books of the age. 
Tells you all 


booklet, “Friends at Your Elbow.” 
about them and quotes prices. 


J. C. SHERRILL, 


Danville, Indiana. 










































Bruceline, the only genuine remedy for restoring 
sray hair to wits natural color; no dye and — 

SRE Oe ah Sut Aen, ams 
or venue, } ES 
freatise on the Hair sent on application FREE. Wonk ive Le sams J B OYOU Pay our — YOU 
WHEN WRITING MENTION INSTRUCTOR, 219 Le Balle Street, CHICAGO. 
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New YORK. 
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EVERY TEACHER NEEDS 


A Waterproof Garment. fhe EVERETT 
Gossamer, Rubber Capes and Skirts which are made 
to measure and sold in suits or separately, weigh far 
less than the ordinary mackintosh and cost but a 
fraction as much; skirts can be worn over, under or 
in place of the ordinary dress skirt. We want one 
agent in every town to take orders for these gar- 
ments; also for our Mackintoshes, Rubber Aprons, 
Sleeves, etc., and can offer very liberal terms. You 
can easily earn one for yourself, working for us at 
odd times. Write us for full particulars and free 
samples of goods used. 
THE EVERETT SPECIALTY CO.,Boston, Mass. 


A MAKERS: (GbraTE DOUBLE WARP 
| MERIGAN BUNTING FLAGS 
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“CONSIDERATIONS” 


——BY MRS. C, F. EASTON.—— 


——No work issued by an unknown author, 
has received greater commendation, or a more ex- 
tended circulation. Its characters are taken from 
real life, especially “Aunt Phebe,” who was a valuable 
friend to the author in her hour of trouble; and we 
call the attention of our African friends to the prom- 
inence given them in this valuable work. It has been 
pronounced by many to be “Uncle Tom’s Cabin—No. 
2.” The REVIEW OF REVIEws speaks thus of it :— 

The author of this story is the wife of the principal 
of Geaugua Seminary, Ohio, an institution with the 
honor of having been an Alma Mater of President 
Garfield. Mrs, Easton has turned out a conscientious 
piece of work. in which the religious teaching is prom- 
inent, though not dogmatic. The characters are 
drawn from the middle classes of American provin- 
cial life, and the general style of the story places it 
among the good old-fashioned “domestic novels.” 
The simple plot is carried out naturally and sensation- 
al elements are avoided; character is made more 
important than adventure. The book is a safe one 
to place in the hands of young people, and will 
doubtless interest older readers who are attracted to 
this quiet type of fiction.” 

Send 75 cts. to the author, Mrs. C. F. Easton, Ches- 
ter Cross Roads, Geauga Co., Ohio, and get a piece of 
literature that will be of value. 


et) 
$9 A Day Clear Profit Without Cap'tal 


or experience. New, reliable business. Choice Per- 
fumes (all odors). Household and Toilet goods 
on eredit. We pay express. Territory given. AS 
PREMIUMS $75 Gold Watches, etc. Terms and 
Samples free, HERBENE COMPANY, 
Box 17, Station L, New York City. 


“The PUBLIC SCHOOLS”’ 


CLARKSVILLE, TENN. 
Is a monthly educational journal, containing well- 
selected matter for both teacher and pupil. Each 
issue has 36 or more pages devoted to our schools in 
which scholars find just what they need. Essays, 
book reviews, teaching outlined by our best teachers 
and the progress of education will be the contents 0 
each issue. Its contributors embrace some of our 
best literary and most famous Celebrities. Subscrip- 
tion 50 cents per annum, or 10 cts. for three months. 
No stamps. It is endorsed by “Normal Instructor.” 
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SOLE 
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guaranteed by the Tanners, and used 
under manufacturer’s license by us in 
all our Ladies ** Cushion Process” 








ity 993 isanew Water- 
proof Leather, 


. 
Sold only through our authorized agents 
and at our headquarters in Boston. 
Price $3.50. Made in allsizes and styles 
When ordering be sure to state exact 
size wanted and whether commonsense, 
oroperatoe. Send forcireular of ladies’ 


leeaoer and gentlemen’s 





shoes Ag’ts wanted. 


LIZ Mfrs. Shoe Company 
CUSHION PROCESS 


83 Bedford St., 
This Trade Mark on every sole. 





Boston. 
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-DEAD- 


UNCLE , DOES THE 
WORE Hers AM'S TOBACCO CURE DOES THE 


Jack Frost. 


Jack Frost, I’m told, is all around, 
But he is nowhere to be found. 

He does his work and runs away ; 
He’d rather not hear what we say. 


He does not like the bright daylight, 
His deeds are dark ; he comes at night. 
He steals around on his tiptoes, 

And in the morning off he goes. 


I told mamma, the other day, 
That I had thought of a good way 
To catch Jack Frost and hold him fast,— 
That I'd be out when he came past. 
Perhaps he’d walk, perhaps he’d ride ; 
But in the flower-beds I would hide, 
And when he came along in white, 

I’d give him such an awful fright. 

I'd let him come close up to me, 

‘The flowers only he would see, 

And when Id know he. was about 

To kill the flowers, then I'd jump out, 
And grab him by his frosty clothes ; 
And what I'd do, nobudy knows. 

I haven't told to any one 

What I would do,—'twould spoil the fun. 
My mamma says, that all might be, 

But Jac’, she knows, would just kill me. 
He’d turn the flowers black and brown, 
And the next thing would wilt me down. 


CASH VALUE OF A HUMAN 
BODY. 





An Amusing Study ofthe Es- 

timates That Have Been Put On 

various Anthropotomical 
Members. 


You have heard, perhaps, that human 
life is above valuation in mere money of 
the realm ; that dollars and cents cannot 
recompenee an injury to human existence. 
Sentimentally this is true, but practi- 
cally it is largely untrue. A single hu- 
man life, say the sentimentalists, is 
worth infinite millions of money ; but hu- 
man livesare being constantly  sacri- 
ficed, often for the most commonplace 
ends. Think of the wars over small 
issues that have claimed their victims 
by the thousands. Think of the men 
that are working at dangerous trades, 
in which a percentage of lives must be 
sacrificed in order that business may go 
on. We know thata large number of 
railroad employes are killed every year 
that we may ride on the cars ; a number 
of glass-blowers rain their lungs that we 
may have lamp-chimmeys ; men are be- 
ing killed every day and lives taken by 
degrees that the world may eat and 
drink, wear clothes, and laugh. Who 
shall say, then, that human life has no 
money value ?—The Pathfinder. 





CONSUMPTION CURED. 
An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India missionary 
the formula of a simple vegetable remedy for the 
speedy and permanent cure of Consumption, Bron- 
chitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all throat and Lung 
Affections, also a positive and radical cure for 


jects of his choice, depends, not only up 


objects, but upon the wrong or right 
methods by which he pursues them. 
Hence, a knowledge what to select and 
how to pursue, is as nevessary to the 
highest happiness as virtue herself. 
Virtue is an angel, but she is a blind one 
and must ask of Knowledge to show her 
the pathway that leads to her goal. 
Mere knowledge, on the other hand, 


bat e‘ther in the ranks of sin or under 
the banners of righteousness ; ready to 
forge cannon-balls or to print New Testa- 
ments ; to navigate a corsair’s vessel or a 
missionary’s ship.—Horace Mann. 
ieee 

In some schools every pupil has a 
program of the day’s exercises on his 
desk. Programs for a school of one 
hundred pupils perfectly written, can be 
made in a few minutes by using the 
wonderful Lawton Simplex Print- 
er. It is invaluable in every school 
where there is any copying, or duplicat- 
ing of papers to be done, and what teach- 
er has not found this a source of annoy- 
ance and a waste of time. See card in 
another column. 

Other things are being made and called Simpler 
Printers. The only way to be sure of getting the 
genuine is to see that yours is the Lawton Simplex 


Printer. 
mimics 


If kindness, moral suasion, and the 
inculcation of religious principle fail in 
reclaiming a boy, then as a last hope the 
master must of necessity have recourse 
to punishment ; but even in the act of 
punishment the master should show that 
he is actuated by an earnest love for the 
transgressor. As crimes in 


ful offenders may be often left to correct 
themselves after having suffered the con- 
sequences of their faults.—7ute. 

CONTENTS FOR 


Che Monist «:.: 


Germinal Selection, Pror. AUGUST WEISMANN. 
Pathologi: al Pleasures and Pains. TH. RiBor. 

On the Part Played by Accident in Invention and Dis- 
covery. Pror. ERNST MACH. 

From Animal to Man. PRor, JOSEPH LE CONTE. 

On the Philosophy of Money. EDWARD ATKINSON. 
On Chinese Philosophy. Dr. PAUL CARuUsS. | 
ney A sample copy mailed free to any address on | 
application. Current numbers 50c. ; yearly $2.00. 
OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO,,Chicago | 





QUARTERLY. | 


Whether a young man shall reap! 
pleasure or pain from winning the ob- | 


like a Swiss mercenary, is ready to com- | 


most cases | 
bring their own punishment, so youth- | 


SICK 


Only One Mother. 


Hundreds of stars in the pretty sky ; 


on his wisdom or folly in selecting those | f{undreds of shells on the shore together, 


Hundreds of birds that go singing by, 
Hundreds of bees in the sunny weath- 
er. 


‘Hundreds of dew-drops to greet the 
dawn ; 
Hundreds of lambs in the purple clov- 
er ; 
Hundreds of butterflies on the lawn, 
But only one mother the wide world 
over! 


—(reorge Cooper. 
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The new American Music System 
published by King, Richardson & Co. of 
Springfield, Mass. is attracting the at- 
tention of the educational public be- 
cause of the radical change made in the 
course of instruction in music in the 
public schools. Professor Zuchtmann 
the author of this system has devoted 
| the past twenty-two yearsto the de- 
velopment of music in the public 
schools of Massachusetts, and has com- 
pleted a course of instruction which has 
received the endorsements of the leading 
musicians of the United States, as well 
_as the enthusiastic commendation of the 
;prominent educators. Many of the 
largest cities are using the American 
System, with unprecedented results. 





How’s This ! 


We offer One Hundred Dollars reward for any 


| case af Catarrh that cannot be cured by Hall’s Ca- 


F. J. CHENEY & Co., Toledo, O. 
We, the undersigned, have known F. J. Cheney 
for the last 15 years, and believe him perfectly 
honorable in all business transactions and financially 
able to carry out any obligations made by their firm. 
West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 
Walding, Kinnan & Marvin, Wholesale Druggists, 
Toledo, O. 
Hall's Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting di- 


tarrh Cure. 


| rectly upon the blood and mucous surfaces of the 


system. ‘Testimonials sent free. 
tle. Sold by all Druggists. 


We Gure 
EADACHE. 


A pleasant, quick and lasting cure. Thousands 
of testimonials from grateful people who have 
deen cured. We send you the Medicine free 
and post-paid. We take all risks. Write —— 

Address EGYPTIAN DRUG CO., New York. 


Price 75c. per bot- 
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MERRY SONGS, 118 pages ; 30 cents per copy ; 


THE GREAT PRIZE 


: SILVERY NOTES, 48 pages; 15 cents per copy 





Nervous Debility and all Nervous Complaints, after 
having tested its wonderful curative powers in 
thousands of cases, has felt it his duty to make it 
known to his suffering fellows. Actuated by this 
motive and a desire to relieve human suffering, I 
will send free of charge, to all who desire it, this 
recipe, in German, French or English, with full 
directions for preparing and using. Sent by mail 
by addressing with stamp, naming this paper. 2 
W. A. NoyYBs, 820 Powers’ Block, Rochester N. Y. 








TIME. YOU PAY $1.00 
4RE CURED. 219 Le Salle Street, CHICAGO, 


P. GARRETT & Co., Phila. (Est. 1865) 





; 
and Recitations {P. Qu,o3° 
Societies, Churches,ete. Catalog Free 





Comprising 160 pages of choice music, written by the be-t Day School Teachers, and Writers 


GOLDEN 


of Music in the U. 8. in competition for four cash vrizes. ithe 
equal for FRESH MELODIES, BEAUTIFUL WORDS and CHOICE HARMONIES. 


Thousands of schools will adopt GOLDEN GL 


your school one of the number? Order a copy at once. 


Price, 35c. ; $3.60 per doz. net. Address, 


S. C. HANSON, WIL 





MERRY MELODIES, 48 pages ; 15 cents per copy ; 


SCHOOL SONG BOOK ____cm, 
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Popular School Music Books 


——BY 8. C. HANSON. 
[130,000 copies sold.] 
; [A later book ; 30,000 copies sold. ] 
[35,000 copies sold. ] 


PRIMARY AND CALISTHENIC SONGS, 100 pages, 50c per copy. 


[A hand book for teachers, 5,000 sold. ] 






GLEES! 


This Book is without an 


EES for the coming year. Will you not make 


LLIAMSPORT, IND. 
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Headache 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


This preparation by its action 
in promoting digestion, and as 
a nerve food, tends to prevent 
and alleviate the headache aris- 
ing from a disordered stomach, 
or that of a nervous origin. 





Dr. F. A. Roberts, Waterville, Me., 
says: 

“Have found it of g-eat benefit in 
nervors headache, nervous dyspej sia 
and neuralgia; and think it is giving 
great satisfaction when it is thoroughly 
tried.” 





Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemica! Works, Providence, R. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 
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RUPTURE. 
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Relieved and cured by the Dr. 
Owen Electric Truss—our latest 
invention—Guaranteed most Scien- 
tific, Powerful, Durable, Com- 
fortable and Effective method. A 
mild, continuous current of Galvanic 
Electricity is applied directly to the 
seat of the Rupture causing a contrac- 
tion and strengthening of those parts. 
Nodetention from business or work. To 
those whoare Ruptured, it will pay to 
investigate our mode of treatment. 

We are honest in the belief that our 
genuine Electric Truss will cure 
any case of Rupture that is at all 
curable. We warrant that the Elec- 
tricity can be felt instarttly on applica- 
tion, Call at our office. No charge for 
consultation. Our ‘Treatise on 
_ Bupture” is free. 

We have been before the Public many 
years, and our Electrical appliances have 
become a recognized standard of merit. 
The largest establishment of its kind in 
the world 

Write for our large illustrated catalogue 
and treatise upon Rupture. 

THE OWEN ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., 

201 to 207 State St., corner Adams §t., 
CHICAGO. 
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Submission and Rest. 





The camel, at the close of day, 
Kneels down upon the sandy plain 
To have his burden lifted off, 
And rest again. 


My soul, thou, too, shouldst to thy knees 
When daylight draweth to a close, 
And let the Master lift the load 
And grant repose. 


Else how couldst thou to-morrow meet, 
With all to-morrow’s work to do, 
If thou thy burden all the night 
Dost carry through ? 


The camel kneels at break of day 
To have his guide replace his load, 
Then rises up anew to take 
The desert road. 


So thou shouldst kneel at morning’s 
dawn, 
That God may give thee daily care, 
Assured that He no load too great 
Will make thee bear. 
—United Presbyterian. 





Japanese Proverbs. 





The ignorant are never defeated in any. 
argument. . 

Everybody has eight eyes for his 
neighbor’s business. 

With a mote in the eye one cannot see 
the Himalayas. 

Patience is the rope of advancement 
in all lines of life. 

When thesente of shame is lost ad- 
vancement ceases. 

A woman with a three-inch tongue 
can slay a giant. 

Genius hears one individual and then 
comprehends ten. , 

Negligence looks at the battlefield, 
then makes its arrows. 

The fish which escapes from the hook 
seems always the largest. 

Who st:-als goods is called a thief, who 
steals dominions, a ruler. 

Seeking information is a moment’s 
shame, but not to learn is a lasting 
shame. —Hong Kong Gazette. 





At The Door. 





I thought myself indeed secure, 
So fast the door, so firm the lock ; 
But, lo! he toddling comes to lure 
My parent ear with timorous knock. 


My heart were stone could it withstand 
The sweetness of my baby’s plea— 

That timorous, baby knocking and 
‘Please let me in—It’s only me.”’ 


I threw aside the unfinished book, 
Regardless of its tempting charms, 

And, opening wide the door, I took 
My laughing darling in my arms. 


Who knows but in eternity, 
I, like a truant child, shall wait 
The glories of a life to be, 
Beyond the heavenly Father’s gate ? 


And will that heavenly Father heed 
The truant’s supplicating cry, 
As at the outer door I plead, 
‘‘?Tis I, O Father, only I?” 
—FEugene Field. 


“DON’T PUT OFF TILL TO-MORROW THE 
DUTIES OF TO-DAY.” BUY A CAKE OF 


SAPOLIO 





Blackboard ~ Erasers. 
NATIONAL and COLUMBIA. 


Made of the best Woo FELT and guaranteed to be the best in 
the market. Samples with prices and discounts on application. 


W. H. LONDERGON & CO., 


Manufacturers and Patentees, 


403 DUNCAN PARK, CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


GX9 92S 


Size 6 x 2 
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RIGDONS GRAMMARS. 


Teachers should have the best possible material with which to work and espec- 
ially should the teacher of Grammar be provided with the best and latest text-books. 
ovathan Rigdon. A. B., who is teacher of English Grammar and Criti- 
cism in Central Normal College, Danville, Ind., and whom readers of NorMmau In- 
STRUCTOR will recognize as the author ofthe series of artlcles on “How to 
Tearh Grammar,” which are being published in the Instrucror, is the author 
of three text boods on grammar as follows : 





English Grammar for Beginners, - . - 40 cts. 
English Grammar for the Common School, - 60 cts. 
Grammar of the English Sentence, . - - $5 cts. 


These books are the oe ae of years of close study and class-room work and 
they aim to correct the defects in others and at the same time present the subject 
m= a manner so new, 80 attractive and so logical that the study will become a 
pleasure. - 


“Prof. Rigdon’s Grammar of the English Sentence 
is able and schofarly. Its princlples are stated 


with remarkable clearness and precision. It is|I shall always remember it. 





the best pook of the kind that I have exnmined.”’ 
--Daniel Dorchester, Ph. D., Prof, Literary Critism, 
College of Liberal Arts, Boston University. 


recitation I ever heard on that subject. 
Grammar of the English Sentence is excellent.’’— 
Denton J. Snider, author of the ‘‘Literary Bibles.” 


gas~Sent by mail, postpaid on receipt of price. 


INDIANA PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Danville, | Indiana. 
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Remarkable but True! 


boun 
Sent, postpaid, for 75 cts. 


ers to the Instructor at 50 cents each 


,| and these five volumes will be sent, 


postpaid, as a premium. 
With the INS1 RUCTOR §1.00. 


Send us $1.00 and we will send you 
the Insrrucror one year together with 
these five volumes. 





Address NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N. Y. 


Nore :—This offer can continue but a short time under our present arrangement. Take advantag 


of it when renewing or subscribing. 


FREE.—Send us two new subscrib- ; 


“TI once heard one of Prof. Rigdon’s recitations 3 
in Grammar in the Central Normal College and ~ 
It was the = a 

is & 
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2269 PAGES FOR 75 CENTS. 4 


We will, for © 
75 cents, send the Leather Stocking | 
Tales, by J. Fenimore Cooper, compris: 7 
ing the five separate books, The Deerslay- | 
er, The Pathfinder, The Pioneer, The | 
Prairie, The Last of the Mohicans, set | 
in a [long primer] type, and each | 
in heavy lithograph paper cover. | 
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Laying The Foundation. 





Be true to yourself at the start young 
man, 

Be true to yourself and God ; 

Ere you build your house mark well the 
spot, 

Test all the ground, and build you not 

On the sand or shaking sod. 


The very first step a young man takes 
for himself is the most important one of 
all. If he would be right all the time 
he must start right. The first thing a 
builder does when preparing to erect a 
good substantial building is to lay the 
foundation deep, broad and on a solid 
footing. If he fails to do this he will 
repent of his folly when it is too late. 
A few years ago agranite block was built 
in Boston some eight or nine stories 
high, and when it was completed, it was 
considered one of the best blocks in the 
city. Its substantial character made it 
to all appearance as lasting as the granite 
of which it was built. Tenants to occupy 
it were numerous. The builder had the 
utmost faith in it. They could “pile it 
full of pig lead.’ But, alas, before it 
was half stocked with goods, it went 
down, filling the street with stone, bricks, 
broken timbers, and bales of goods ; and 
several persons were killed who had not 
time to escape. We saw the block when 
completed, we saw it in ruins. Why 
did it fall? Down inthe cellar were a 
few feet of an old wall, and to save a few 
dollars it was left, and when the enor- 


bear upon it, it could not stand the pres- 
sure, and the entire block fell in ruins. 
A hundred or two hundred dollars” 
worth of work saved in the foundation 
was over a hundred thousand dollars’ 
loss in the end, and that was but a trifle 
in comparison with the lives sacrificed, 
which no money could repay.— Kent. 


——_—_ 


Education In Country Schools. 





PUPILS OFTEN COME OUT AHEAD, 





For a young teacher, whether man or 
woman, there is no better school of prac- 
tice than an ungraded country school. 
Nor should its educational advantages 
for pupils be underrated. In the long 
race of life, boys educated in country 
schools actually come out ahead of those 
ground out by the graded machinery of 
the city school. Perhaps one reason for 


physical training with mental. During 
a part of the year,he works on the farm, 
and gets not only muscular strength, but 
a habit of work. He goes back to school 
with a keen relish for study, and a habit 
of steady application. One day of hard 
work at ditching in his father’s meadow 
made John Adams begin to be a student 
of Latin. Hard work on his father’s 
farm, from sunrise to sunset, hoeing corn, 
haying, or digging potatoes, has made 
school-life seem a play-spell to many a 
boy, and has laid the foundation of habits 
that have led to brilliant success in men- 





mous weight of the structure began to 


tal work. —WSelected. 


this is that the country boy combines | : 


price. Correspondence with 
wi l receive prompt attent on. 


50 Bromfield St. Boston. 








OUR FAMOUS 


30 Volume School Library 


FOR DISTRICT SCHOOLS 


FOR $10.00. 

Be ee A et te te tt eee $.30 
-, Geemeevemee, Tee ben ié6pe.. 1s ct te we ee 40 
3. American History Stories. Vol. I. Illus. bds. 198 pp... . . 36 
4, he om sy Vor n. Illus. bas. 158mm. .. ... 8 ss 36 
5. sb ee ES Vol. IIT. Illus. bds. J58pp....... 36 
6. * noe “ Vol. IV. Illus. bds. 174 pp. ea .36 
7. Story of Columbus. Illus. bds 180 pp. rar -40 
8. Stories of Industry. Vol. I. Illus. bds.172pp. ......... -40 
9. . oy VOErL. Tumse kG fies ck ee ee 40 
10. Ethics: Stories for Home and School. Illus. bas 107 pp. + =! AO 
11. Little Flower Folks. VolI. Illus. bds. 138 pp... .......6 2485 .30 
12. tg 4 of Vol. II. Illus. bds. 130 pp. ‘ «os “eG 
13. The Great West. Illus. bds.176 pp. .- ........5822 08 .30 
14. Cortez and Montezuma. — Illus. bds. 100 pp. Re eee ene 30 
145, Pizarro; or the Conquest of Peru. Illus. lie Rails 6 os eo ae eS .30 
16. Stories of Massachusetts. Illus. bds. 348 pp. Lave" ¢ deeere tans .60 
17. Geography for hag Folks. Illus. bds. 136pp. | = ©....-. .30 
18. Storyland of Stars. Illus. bds. 165 pp... ...... .40 
19. Stories from Animal Land. Illus. qto. bds, 179 pp. .50 
20. Our Fatherland. Illus. cloth,160pp................2.44 .50 
21. Stories of Australasia. Illus, bds. 220 pp. -40 
22. Sto-iesofIndia. Illus. bds. 200pp. ... . 1... 2 cee vvces -40 
eee, (RIOR CAM TUG. a kh te ee eee eh Oe ee 40 
24. Storiesof Northern Eurype. Illus = «......46. -40 
25. Leaves from Nature’s Story-Book. Vol.1. Illns. .......... -40 
26. es § = MObra  htee ss. Se Se aes .40 
27. Patriotism ‘n Proseand Verse......- j ..2.. 2+ eeeeee .40 
28. Choice Selections. Northend... = .......6e45eee48. -50 
29. Stories from Shakespeare. Vol. I. Illus. cloth, 166 pp... ..... 50 
30. a si ss Vol. II. Illus. cloth, 156 pp. ....... -50 
$11.84 


Price to Libraries and Schooi, prepaid $10.00. 


Single copies of any of the above books will be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the 


reference to the introduct on of them is cordially invited and 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 


63 5th Ave., New York, 
211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 300 Post St. SanFrancisco. 
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only one cent 


educational paper edited by the author of ‘‘Preston i 
inimitable style ; (Price $1.00 per year.) A Game of Industry, advertised elsew 
A Prism, 8} inches long, for teaching colors and refraction of light (M 
Educational Independent, 
We have a few of Frye’s books left. If you want one order quick. 


Address all orders and inquiries and make money orders payable to 














What 50 cents will do for a Teacher. 


Half a dollar, sent to-day, will secure forty numbers of the Educational Independent, a weekly paper for teachers and pupils and 
school and home reading. Each issue of the Independent consists of eight pages and contains a splendid news page for teaching 
Current Events; 2 Biography and Anecdote page, setting before the reader the example of the world’s great_men ; selec- 
tions for supplementary reading ; memory gems for chape 2 { 
extracts from the standard writers, arranged with brief biographies and suggestive questions and notes, enabling teachers in any school 
to have an interesting and valuable Literature Class; a page For Younger Readers ; and two columns each week of educa- 
tional extracts which, read and digested, will give a teacher or 0 } 
is no other paper like the Educational Independent and none that will help the average teacher so much. The editor was for 
thirty years principal of the Pennsylvania State Normal School and knows what kind of matter young people need to arouse their ambi- 
tion, increase their interest in sehool work and self-improvement and stimulate them to mental and moral growth. 
“one great thought breathed into a man may regenerate him.”’ Each issue of the Indepemdent contains many great thoughts. 
se@sA trial subscription of Ten Weeks for Ten Cents. 


For Supplementary Reading 


the Educational Independent is the best paper published. It is also the cheapest. In school packets of five or more copies the price is 
rcopy. Send ten cents for a sample packet and try it in your school. Many teachers who have used it say it makes 
their work a third easier and adds not less than ten per cent. tothe value of the school to the pupil. 
you want a trial packet or a trial subserintion. Trial,packets are sent all of one issue. ) 


82.34 FOR 81.16 


For a dollar bill and eight two cent stamps we will give a year’s subscription to The Teacher: Ideal and Practical, a monthly 
apers’’ and filled with bright, crisp, and sparkling articles in that popular writer’s 


] lessons and morning 


der pupil more mental 


ilton Bradley Co 


: EDINBORO PUBLISHING COMPANY, Edinboro, Pa. 


yhere in the 


(See Oct. or Nov. Normal Instructor. ) 





exercises ; poetry for reading and recitation ; 
muscle than a week at a good institute. There 


Remember that 


(Be sure to state clearly whether 


nstructor and scld at 50 cents; 
’s price 34 cents); and a year’s subscription to 
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The Little Kings and Queens. 





Monarchs whose kingdom no man bounds 
No leagues uphold, no conquest spreads, 

Whose thrones are mossy mounds, 
Whose crownsare curls on sunny heads! 


The only sovereigns on the earth 
Whose sway is certain toendure ; 

No line of kings of kingliest birth 
Is of its reigning half so sure. 


No fortress built in all the land 
So strong they cannot storm it free ; 
No palace made too rich, too grand, 
For them to roam triumphantly. 


No tyrant so hard-hearted known 
Can their diplomacy desist ; 

They can usurp his very throne ; 
He abdicates when he is kis-ed. 


No hovel in the world so small, 

So meanly built, so squalid, bare, 
They will not go within its wall, 

And set their reign of splendor there. 


No beggar too forlora and poor 

To give them all they need to thrive; 
They frolic in his yard and door, 

The happiest kings and queens alive. 


Oh, blessed little kings and queens, 
The only sovereigns in the earth ! 
The‘r sovereignty nor rests nor leans, 

On pomp of riches or of birth. 


Nor ends when cruel death lays low 
In dust each little curly head, 
All other sovereigns crownless go, 
And are forgotten, when they’re dead ; 


But these hold changeless emp're past, 
Triumphant past, all earthly scenes ; 
We worship, truest to the last, 
The buried “little kings and queens.” 
—B. H. in Harper’s Magazine. 


MONEY.—Salary or Commission for part or all 
your time. Send stamp. National Inst., N. I.,Chicago. 





| Some Medico-Legal Points in 
Regard to Malpractice. 





The following points with regard toa 
physician’s liability in suits for malprac- 
tice are given in the General Practi- 
tioner : 

1. A physician is guilty of criminal 
malpractice when serious injury results 
on account of his gross ignorance or gross 
neglect. 

2. A physician is guilty of criminal 
malpractice when he administers drugs, | ~ 
or employs any surgical procedure,in the 
attempt to commit any crime forbidden 
by statute. 

3. A physician is guilty of criminal 
malpractice when he willfully or inten- 
tionally employs any medical or surgical 
procedure calculated to endanger the life 
or health of his patient, or when he will- 
fully or intentionally neglects to adopt | 
such medical or surgical means as may 
be necessary to insure the safety of his 
patient. 

4. A physician is civilly responsible for 
any injury that may result toa patient | | 
under his care, directly traceable to his 
ignorance or his negligence. 

5. A physician is expected by the law 
to exhfbit in the treatment ofall his cases 
an average amount of skill and care for 
the locality in which he resides and prac- 
tices,further than this he is not responsi- 
ble for results, in the absence of an ex- 
press contract to cure. 

6. A physician is not relieved of his 
responsibility to render skillful and 
proper treatment or reasonable care and 
attention by the fact that his services 
are gratuitous. 

7. A physic’an is not obliged to under- 
take the treatment of any case against 
his will, but having once taken charge, 
he cannot withdraw without sufficient 








notice to allow his patient to procure 
other medical assistance. 

8. A ph sician having brorght suit 
and obtained judgment for services ren- 
dered, no ation for malpractice can be 
thereafier brought against him on ac- 
count of said services. 

9. A physicisn is relieved of all re- 
sponsibility for bad results in connection 
with the treatment of a case when there 
can be proved contributory negligence 
on the part of the patient.—Scientific 
American, 





11x14 Photo of the MOON, 65c. or 2 for $1.00. Ad- 
dress, R. CLARK, Bolivar, , O. 


We will mail on applica- 
tion, free information how 
to grow hair upon a bald 
head, stop falling hair 
and remove scalp diseases. 
Addre 
Altenheim Med. Dispensary, 
J 127 East Third . om 

Cincinnati, 


—~ FAT PEOPLE = 
can get ) SPEEDY & LASTING ff can stay 
thin, RESULTS. LEVERETTE\ thin, 
SPECIFIC CO., Boston, Mass. 
wanted to do writing, address circulars, 


[_ADIE etc, athome. Good wagesto plain writers 


LAD with sss THE iui pene 0., South Bend, Ind. 








Genuive Confederate Money, 10c.; “Trilobite, 10c.. 

e Fossil Shark Tooth, 10c.; Alligator Toots, 10c.; red 

or brown Seabean,10c.; Spearpoint,l0c,; 2 Pentremites or 2 1 ucky 
Beans, 10c.; ali postpaid. List of prices paid for rare coins, 6c. 
R. w MERUE , $41 WwW. 4th Sty Cincinn att, oe. 


LADIES, If vou have superfiuou 


HAIR ON THE FACE!” 


for new information how to remove it easily 

ae effectually without chemicals or instruments, 
aS oan in plainsealed envelo 

N. PERRY, box 93, Oak Park, iu.| F 


CATARR ur = trv my Medicine. 


It is a sure cure. gy * it and be convinced. You 
will never regret it. Sent by mail to any address. 
Price $1. JOHN P. HORR, 125 Clark St., Chicago, 
Illinois. Send for Circular. 





HAVE WOU GOT IT? 


HOW TO CURE CATARRH. 


A clergyman, after years of suffering, from 
that loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly try- 
ing every known remedy, at last found a med- 
icine which completely cured and saved him 
from death. Any sufferer from this dreadful 
disease sending his name and address to Prof. 
Lawrence, 88 Warren St., New York, will receive 
the means of cure free and post-paid. 


WE CURE 


CONSTIPATION. 


pleasant, quick and lasting cure. Thousands 

of testimonials from = people who have 

been pa We een i yen the Medicine —— 
and post-paid. We take all risks. Write to-da 

Address PoEGYPTIAN DRUG CO., New York. 
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D&M.R R. 


Take the Valley Route for Rochester, Buffalo 
and intermediate points. 




















West Bound East Bound 
‘FIRST CLASS. FIRST CLAS8.. 
109117 ___ STATIONS, | 118 130 
a.m. |p. m. a.m. p.m. 
6:05 | 3:30 |Dansville 11:45 l 6:55 
6:20 | 3:45 |West Sparta 11:30 | 6:40 
6:29 | 3:54 |McNairs 11:21 | 6:31 
6:43 | 4:08 |Sonyea 11:07 6:17 
6:55 | 4:20 |Mt. Morris 10:55 6:05 


All trains will run daily except Sunday. 
Kast bound trains will have right. of track 
against Trains of the same class running in the 


opposite direction. 
A. S. MURRAY, Jr., 
B. P. HUMPHREY, Supt., Receiver. 


-DEAD- 


wiht ces sams TOBACCO CURE DOES THE 
PAY $1.00 AFTER YOU 


MRE CURED. hong Le Balle Street, CHICAGO. 
WHEN WRITING MENTION INSTRUCTOR. 











PILE 


Parmelee’s Pile Su 
lieve and positively cure t 
enmplaint. 
scribed and recommended by phy sicians, 
testimonials. 
to the manufacturers fora box. Parmelee Medical, Co., Dansvi 


itories will quickly re- 
s troublesome and distressing 
The most efficacious remedy in use. _Pre- 
Hundreds of 


Ask your dru; me or — or send 50 cents 
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Teachers! 


Would 

you accept 

a Better Position 
Next Year ? 


~eowowewoewvrwrwrwrwrerer CC CCT, 
4 


The Educator Teachers Bureau for se- 
ec ~-y ey for teachers was started 
) Ie May last. During June we had 
y_requests m School Boards and 
fromm | Superintendents and Principals ask- 
ing for teachers, where we were obliged to 
answer that we had no suitable candi- 
dates whom we could recommend, 
and it was not until the better positions 
were largely filled that we had a sufficient- 
ly large number registered to select from 
so that we could recommend to School 
Boards the kind of teachers wanted. 

If you are wu good teacher and want a 
gcod position for next yea-, we think we 
can secure you one if you’ will register 
early, mow if possibile. So confident 
are we of this that we will charge you 


No Registration Fee 


until we have secured you a no mee 
vided you send epeeaie showin, frat 
)» you are a successful teacher, ne wh 4 
close 30 cents to cover cost o 
corresponding with ES giv 
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How to Govern 
Your. School. 


Are you aware that teachers seldom find 
trouble in managing their pupils if they 
furnish them pleats, of work that the => like 
and can understand? Have you tri 
per Folding and Paper Cutting? 

Upon receipt of 50cents we will send you 
a handsome volume on this a 
fully and substantially bound, containin 
nearly one hundred and fifty diagrams an 
illustrations, with full directions for cat- 
ting and folding papers so as to make all 
the geometrical solids, and the forms of 
common objects. The’ k may also be 
used as a basis for work in drawing. Sent 
postpaid upon receipt of price, 50 cents. 





TEACHERS 
EXAMINATIONS. 


The Su rinwadent of Public Instruc- 
York State has announced 
that during the year 189 all questions in 
Methods and School Economy given on the 
Uniform Examination papers for teachers’ 
certificates will be based upon the matter 
found in the following books: Page's 
Frat and Practice of Teaching, 50 cen 
's School Room Guide.50 cents,an 
Whites’ School Management $1.00. 
All teachers and members of Teachers’ 
Classes should own these ks. They 
will be sent postpaid’upon receipt of pelea. 
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How to Pass 


An Examimation 
The Surest Way 


ear pass an examination is to study care- 
ythe uestions used in previous exam- 
aoe thus becoming familiar with the 
kind of questions asked, and the kind of 
answers expected. For 85 cents we send 
you postpaid a book containing all the 
gpeeweut and answers forthe Uniform 
eachers? Examinations for New 
York State, for the school year from Sep- 
tember 1890 to September 1891, the ongwers 
and constructions in Drawing also being 


ive Oe 
also send —— this book, without ad- 
Salona phage the questions and ans- 
wers for most of the year 1893, and part of 
oy year 1894, thus_bringing the questions up 

to date and ee as it were, two books 
for the price of one. 


How To Teach 
Drawing 4D 


This book tells the teacher just how to 

proceed from day to day,—what to have 
eapils do, what — —— ya ask, and what 
auswers to requir kis for the 
teacher only, the. ‘aie oo a provided 
with models which can be prepared by the 
teacher and pupils from directions given 
in the Teachers are also enabled to 
pass examinations in Drawing by studyin 
this book. The book issubstantially boua 
and contains 180 diagrams and illustra- 
ti ns Price 60 cents, prepaid. 
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“Me 4 
A POPULAR 
elena 
sized pages, containing over forty bo 
words and music. 80,000 copies ty on up 
to Januar 1893. Such songs as “The Moon- 


7 | Sa “Sweet OM tMerry , 
Away,” SSHOOL-ROOM ima? 
my ose Beautiful Days,” “Chants the ‘ 


Robin,” Ronite is What We Make It,” “On 
the Lake We Float,” “Our Cou untry,” etc. ; , 
fill every school with enthusiasm and good , 


epeor 
SONG~BOOK 

make 

= a for good. These books are 

prin on paper and bound in ‘ 

manilla covers. Price 15 cts. percopy, or ‘} 

$1.65 per dozen, postpaid to any address. 

“The songs electrify my pupils.”—Mrs. 
C. F. O’Neal, Henderson, 

“Our pupils have fatten in love with 
‘Merry Melodies, *—Supt. B. J. Begue, 
Mishawaka, lod 

‘We are very much in love with the 
bright qouss , a ee contains.” 
—Mrs. L. ewburg, I 

“T found « ‘Merry elodies’ 1 the pest 
1 ever used in the school-room "—Theo 
Huntington, McHenry, Ill. 

“My school is comp etely taken by your 
‘Merry Melodies.’ Send me thirteen copies 
more.”—E, G. Conradi, New Bremem,O io. 

“Last year we used ‘Merr Melodies’ with 

ant success.”—Prin. . Stacy, River- 


Be 
wHe think Kang it 4 Melodies’ a fine col- 
nag ’ _ songs.’ upt. S. Phillips, Bron- 
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nour t teachers are delighted with ‘Merry 
sg iT *” Co, Supt. T. W. HAIT,Vand- 
a, . 


Hundreds of similar letters have been re- 
ceived from enthusiastic teachers all over 
the United States and Canada. 
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